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Chamberlain,   Gen.  Joshua  L. — ~        r^f      .-. 

General  Tosliua  L.  Chamberlain  s  1  nbute 


WHEN  in  the  course  of  events 
the  war-powers  of  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  emerged,  they 
appeared  with  a  content 
and  extent  not  dreamed  of 
before.  He  took  them  to  a  high  tribunal. 
He  almost  made  a  covenant  with  God  that 
if  the  terrible  blow  threatening-  the  life  of 
the  country  was  broken  at  Antietam,  he 
would  emancipate  the  slaves  in  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  rebellion.  The  thought  was 
-jew.  The  laws  of  war  gave  to  com-  i 
:rs  in  the  field  the  right  to  break  down  J 

"forces    SUODOrH-:?;    u-,<j ..  /lieuiy-     astd    ! 
two  '. .  _iis  generals' had  declared  the  free- 
dom   of    the    slaves    within    their    military   ■ 
jurisdiction.      He    promptly    rebuked    them 
and    countermanded     their    proclamations.    / 
This  was  not  work  for  a  subordinate.     So 
grave,    so    deep-reaching,    so    far-reaching, 
were  its  necessary  effects,  he  reserved  the 
prerogative   for  the   chief   commander   and 
the  last  resort. 

This  was  not  because  of  immaturity  of 
purpose,  nor  fear  to  act;  but  because  he 
chose  to  wait  until  the  terrible  sufferings 
and  cost  of  war  made  this  measure  seem 
a  mitigation,  and  the  right  and  necessity 
of  it  so  clear  that  the  country  and  the 
world  must  acquiesce.  He  did  this,  not 
because  slavery  was  the  cause  of  the  war,  i 
but  because  it  was  a  muniment  of  war 
waged  against  the  life  of  the  people.  He 
set  the  appointed  time  and  conditions 
when,  within  the  territory  of  the  rebellion, 
the  slaves  should  be  freed.  The  time  came 
— and  the  proclamation,  deep  with  thoug-ht 
as  with  consequence.  This,  the  conclu- 
sion: 

"And  upon  this  act,  sincerely  believed 
to  be  an  act  of  justice,  warranted  by  the 
Constitution,  upon  military  necessity,  X 
invoke  the  .considerate  judgment  of  man- 
kind, and  the  gracious  favor  of  Almighty 
God!" 

Observe  the  grounds  of  this:  Justice,  the 
eternal  law  of  righteousness;  political 
right,  warrant  of  the  Constitution;  mili- 
tary necessity,  for  the  salvation  of  the 
people;  the  approving  judgment  of  man; 
the  confirmation  of  God.  This  justification 
of  the  act  was  the  revelation  of  the  man. 
Without  precedent  of  authority,  or  paral- 
lel in  history,  but  as  it  were,  "sub  specie 
eterni"— in  the  aspect  of  the  infinite,  he 
spoke  freedom  to  the  slave!  That  voice 
was  of  the  ever-coming  "Word"  that  works 
God's  will  in  His  World! 

Lincoln's  Problem 

Lo!  this  the  outcome  of  belligerent  rights, 
and  the  wilful  appeal  to  the  arbitrament 
of  arms!  Astounding  annunciation  of  the 
powers  of  the  President  for  the  people's 
defence;  and  the  discovery  that  not  only 
military  law,  but  also  the  absolute  au- 
thority and  summary  processes  of  martial 
law,  are  part  of  the  Constitution,  part  of 
the  supreme  law  of  the  land.  Had  the 
leaders  in  the  arrogant  pretension  of  self- 
sufficiency  and  the.  frenzied  rush  to  war 
understood  the  reach  of  this,  they  would 
have  hesitated  to  commit  their  cause  to 
the  wager  of  battle.  And  any  future  plot- 
ter against  the  nation's  integrity  and  truth 
may  well  pause  before  waking  that  slum- 
bering lion  at  the  gates  of  her  life! 

Tt    was,     indeed,     a    "domestic    problem" 

which  Lincoln  had  before  him— a  wide  one, 

\  and  a   far   one— to  save    his   country.      We 

think    it    was    worth    saving.      The    world 

thinks  so,   too! 


An  outcome  of  Lincoln's  heart  and  mind 
was  the  projection  into  military  law  of  a 
deep  and  wide  humanity.  We  well  know 
his  sympathy  and  tenderness  towards  the 
young  soldier  and  the  all-surrendering 
mother.  He  often  superseded  the  death 
sentence  for  sleeping  on  post,  pronounced 
upon  the  new-coming  youth  unseasoned  by' 
discipline  and   the   habit   of  hardship. 

All  the  lessons  drawn  from  that  stern 
experience  of  his  are  embodied  in  the  fa- 
mous General  Order  Number  100,  published 
to  the  army  in  1863. 

It  was  a  reconstruction,  a  regeneration,  of 
the  rules  of  war.  The  necessity  of  stern 
justice  and  rigorous  discipline  recognized; 
but  all  tempered  by  great-hearted  recogni- 
tion of  the  manhood  of  man!  The  notable 
thing  about  this  is,  that  it  has  been  adopt- 
ed, word  for  word,  by  nation  after  nation, 
and  is  today  part  of  the  international  law 
of  the  civilized  world. 

And  the  power  of  this  nation's  influence 
in  the  world  today— the  reason  why  her 
intervention  sets  free  an  oppressed  people, 
hfer  word  speaks  peace  to  embattled  na- 
tions, and  her  wish  prevents  the  dismern-  ] 
berment  of  empires— is  not  so  much  in  the  i 
m»ght  of  her  fleets  and  armies,  splendid  as 
these  are,  but  'because  of  her  character,  the 
confidence    of   the   nations    in   her   justice, 

and  truth,  and  honor!  Look  at  her!  Her 
mission  is  peace  and  light  and  liberty!  Her 
flag  speaks  hope  to  man! 

Who  can  tell  what  part  in  all  this  is 
Abraham    Lincoln! 

As  the  Army  Saw  the  President 

I  would  speak  now  of  him  as  he  was 
seen  and  known  more  intimately  by  the 
army  in  the  field.  We  had  often  oppor- 
tunity to  see  him — for  some  occasions,  too 
often.  Sometimes  he  came  for  con  Terence 
with  commanders  amidst  actual  conditions, 
where  he  could  see  for  himself,  and  not 
through  casual  or  official  reports.  Some- 
times, from  conferences  with  cabinet,  or 
congressmen,  or  ministers  of  other  Powers, 
holding   suggestions   of   deep   import. 

But  always  after  a  great  battle,  and 
especially  disaster,  we  were  sure  to  see 
,  him,  slow  riding  through  camp,  with  out- 
ward or  inward-searching  eyes— question- 
ing and  answering  heart.  His  figure  was 
striking;  stature  and  bearing  uncommon 
and  commanding.  The  slight  sltoop  of  the 
shoulders,  an  attitude  of  habitual  in- 
wrapped  thought,  not  of  weakness  of  any 
sort.  His  features,  strong;  if  homely,  then 
because  standing  for  rugged  truth.  In  his 
deep,  over-shadowed  eyes,  a  look  as  from 
the  innermost  of  things.  Over  all  this 
would  come  at  times  a  play,  or  pathos,  of 
expression  in  which  his  deeper  personality 
outshone.  His  voice  was  rich;  its  modu- 
lations,   musical;   his  words  most  fitting. 

I  have  scarcely  seen  picture  or  sculpture 
which  does  him  justice.  The  swarm  of 
caricaturists,  with  their  various  motives 
and  instructions,  have  given  a  very  wrong 
impression  of  him — unfortunately  too  last- 
ing. There  was  something  of  him— and  the 
greatest  anj.  most  characteristic — which  re- 
fused to  be  imaged  in  earthly  form. 

In  his  action  there  was  a  gravity  and 
moderation  which  the  trivial  might  mis- 
interpret as  awkwardness,  but  which 
came  from  the  dignity  of  reserved  power. 
Those  who  thought  to  smile  when  that  fig- 
ure— mounting,  with  the  tall  hat,  to  near 
seven  feet— was  to  be  set  on  a  spirited 
horse  for  a  ceremonial  excursion,  were 
turned  to  admiration  at  the  easy  mastery 
he  showed;  and  the  young-staff  game  of 
testing  civilians  by  touching  up  the  horses 
to  headlong  speed  returning  over  a  course 
they  had  mischievously  laid,  with  sudden 
crossings  of  old  rifle-pit  and  ditch,  proved 
a  boomerang  for  them,  when  he  would 
come  out  the  only  rider  square  in  his  sad- 
dle,  with  head  level  and  rightly  crowned. 


Ihe  Lincoln  One  Talked  To 

In  familiar  intercourse  he  was  courteous 
and  kindly.  He  seemed  to  find  rest  in 
giving  way  to  a  strain  of  humor  that  was 
in  him.  On  a  moot  question,  his  good  story, 
sharp  with  apt  analogy,  was  likely  to  close  , 
the  discussion— sometimes  at  the  expense 
of  a  venturesome  proposer.  There  was  a 
roll  of  mischief  in  his  eye,  which  eased  the 
situation. 

We  were  glad  to  see  that  facility  of  coun- 
terpoise in  himi  for  we  knew,  too  deeply 
well,  the  burden  that  was  even  then  press- 
ing on  his  spirit,  and  our  laughter  was 
light  and  brief. 

But  always  we  wished  to  see  the  army 
together.  This  had  a  being,  a  place,  a 
power,  beyond  the  aggregate  of  its  indi- 
vidual units.  A  review  was  there  held,  in 
completeness  and  most  careful  order.  Slow- 
ly he  rode  along  front  and  rear  of  the 
opened  ranks,  that  he  might  see  all  sides 
of  things  as  they  were.  Every  horse  was 
scanned:  that  is  one  way  to  know  the 
master.  We  could  see  the  deep  sadness  in 
his  face,  and  feel  the  burden  on  his  heart, 
thinking  of  his  great  commission^  to  save 
this  people,  and  knowing  that  he  could  do 
this  no  otherwise  than  as  he  had  been  ao- 
ing — by  and  through  the  manliness  ol 
these  men— the  valor,  the  steadfastness,  the 
loyaltyk  the  devotion,  the  sufferings  and 
thousand  deaths,  of  those  into  whose  eyes 
his  were  looking.  How  he  shrunk  from 
the  costly  sacrifice  we  could  see;  and  we 
took  him  into  our  hearts  with  answering 
sympathy,  and  gave  him  our  pity  in  re- 
turn. 

There  came  a  day  of  offering,  not  of 
his  appointing.  His  day  came;  and  a 
shroud  of  darkness  fell  on  us.  The  sur- 
render was  over;  the  all-commanding  cause 
triumphant.     Lee's  army  had  ceased  to  be. 

That,  /snliflj^-lor:      ->■*     ^-z-^-i r, 3     ■'.-...     _-' 

years  of  mortal  struggle  had  vanished  as 
into  air.  The  arms  that  had  poured  storms 
of  death  upon  us  had  been  laid  at  our 
feet.  The  flags  that  had  marked  the  path 
Oi  that  manly  valor  which  gave  them  a 
glory  beyond  their  creed  had  been  furled 
forever.  The  men  who  in  the  inscrutable 
workings  of  the  human  will  had  struck 
against  the  flag  that  stood  for  their  own 
best  good  were  returning  to  restore  their 
homes  and  citizenship  in  a  regenerated 
country. 

After  Appomattox  Assassination 

\Ve  were  two  days  out  from  Appomattox 
—a  strange  vacancy  before  our  eyes;  a 
silent  joy  in  our  hearts.  Suddenly  a  foam- 
flecked,  mud-splashed  rider  hands  a  tele- 
gram. No  darkest  hours  of  the  dismal 
years  ever'  brought  such  message.  "The 
President  assassinated!  Deep  plots  at  the 
Capital!"  How  dare  to  let  the  men  know  of 
this?  Who  would  restrain  the  indignation, 
the  agony,  the  frenzy  of  revenge?  Wheth- 
er they  would  turn  to  the  destruction  of 
every  remnant  and  token  of  the  rebellion 
around  them,  or  rush  to  the  rescue  of 
Washington  and  vengeance  upon  the  whole 
brood  of  assassins,  was  the  alternative 
question.  We  marched  and  bivouacked 
with  a  double  guard  on  our  troops,  and 
with   guarded  words. 

Two  days  after  came  from  the  War  De- 
partment the  order  to  halt  the  march  and 
hold  all  still,  while  the  funeral  farewell 
was  passing  at  the  capital.  Then  why  not 
for  us  a  funeral?  For  the  shadow  of  him 
was  to  pass  before  us  that  day,  and  we 
would   review   him! 

The  veterans  of  terrible  campaigns,  the 
flushed  faces  from  Appomattox,  the  burn- 
ing hearts  turned  homewards,  mighty 
memories  and  quenchless  love  held  inner- 
most—these were  gathered  and  formed  in 
great  open  square— the  battered  flags 
brought  to  the  front  of  each  regiment;  the 
bright  arms  stacked  in  line  behind  them; 
sword-hilts    wreathed    in    crape;    chief    offi- 


cers  of  the  Corps  on  a  platform  of  army- 
chests  at  the  open  face  of  the  square— their 
storied  Hags  draped  and  clustered  in  sig- 
nificant escutcheon.  The  commander  of  the 
division  presiding  —  the  senior  chaplain 
called  beside  him.  The  boom  of  the  great 
minute-guns  beats  against  our  hearts;  the 
deep  tones  echoing  their  story  of  the  years. 
Catching  the  last  note  of  the  cannon- 
boom,  strikes  in  the  soulful  German  band, 
with  that  wondrous  "Russian  Hymn" 
whose  music  we  knew  so  well: 
"God  the  All-terrible;  Thou  who  ordainest 
Thunder  Thy  clarion,  and  lightning-  Thy  sword!-' 
that  overmastering  flood  of  whelming 
chords,  with  the  breath-stilling  chromaWc 
cadences,  as  if  to  prepare  us  for  whatever 
life  or  death  could  bring. 

A  National  Indignation 

A  few   words  from   the  commander,   and 
the  warm  Irish  heart  of  the  chaplain  wings 
its   eloquence    through    the    hearts    of    that 
deep-experienced,    stern,   loving,   remember- 
ing,   impressionable    assembly.      Well    that 
the    commander    was    there,    to    check    the 
flaming    orator!      Men    could    not    bear    it. 
You    could    not,    were    I    able    to    repeat    it 
here.     His    text   was   thrilling:      "And    she, 
being  instructed  of  her  mother,  said:     Give 
me   here   the  head   of  John   the   Baptist   in 
a    charger!"      Then    the    application.      Ua- 
I  coin    struck    down    because    so   high    in    in- 
,  nocence,    in   integrity,    in   truth,    in   loyalty, 
in    fidelity    to    the   people.      Then    the    love 
he   bore    to    them,    and    they   to    him;    that 
communion    of    sorrows,    that    brotherhood 
of  suffering,  that  made  them  one  with  him 
I  in   soul.     Then   the  dastard  hand   that  had 
I  struck  him   down  in  the  midst  of  acts  of 
I  mercy,   and  words  of  great-hearted  charity 
i  and    good    will.      The   spirit    of    hate,    that 
I   struck    at    his    life,     was    the    spirit    that 
j  struck  at  the   life  of  the  people. 
i       "And  you   will  endure  this  sacrilege,"  he 
j   cried.     "Will  you  not  rather  sweep  such  a 
j   spirit  out  of  the  land  forever,   and  cast   it, 
i   root  and  branch,  into  everlasting  burning!" 
Men's  faxes  flushed  and  paled.     Their  mus- 
cles  trembled.      I    saw   them    grasp    as    for 
their    stacked    muskets — instinctively    from 
habit,   not  knowing' what  else,   or  what,   to 
do.     The  speaker  stopped.    He  stood  trans- 
fixed.'   I  seized  his  arm.    "Father  Bgan,  you 
1   must    not   stop.     Turn   this^  excitement   to 
some'good!"     "I  will,"   he  whispers.     Then, 
lifting  his   arm   full   height, ■-  he  .brought   it 
down    with    a   tremendous  .sweiijfo,  -as    if   to 
gather,-^  the  whole  quivering^circle  before 
him,  and  went  on.     "But  b'ett'er  so!    Better 
to  die  gl'kb'ous,  than  to' live  infamous!    Bet- 
ter to   b^&uried   beneath   a  nation's  tears, 
than  to  T^MJk  the  earth  guilty  of  a  nation's 
blood!     Bffifer— thousand-fold,    forever    bet- 
ter,    LincoMfc  dead,     than    Davis    living!" 

Then  adnSqpiished  of  the  passion  he  was 
again  arousing,  he  passed  to  an  exhorta- 
tion that  rose  into  a  prayer;  then  to  a 
paean  of  victory;  and  with  an  oath  of  new 
consecration  to  the  undying  cause  of  free- 
dom and  right,  he  gave  us  back  to  our- 
selves,  better  soldiers,   and  better  men. 


And  more  than  this.  A  true  fame  grows. 
Contemporary  antagonisms  fall  away. 
Prejudice  and  misconception  are  effaced  by 
better  knowledge.  The  pure  purpose  is 
revealed  under  broader  lights.  The  un- 
foreseen, far-reaching  good  effects  are  more 
and  more  acknowledged.  The  horizon 
widens;  the  image  lifts.  Land  after  land, 
year  after  year,  nay,  century  upon  century 
recognize  the  benefactor  as  they  come  to 
realize  the  benefaction. 

So,  more  and  more  for  the  country's 
well-being,  will  sound  the  symphony  of  that 
deep-themed  second  inaugural,  majestic  as 
the  second  giving  of  the  law;  and  that 
Gettysburg  speech,  from  his  open  heart, 
glorious  with  devotion,  sublime  with 
prophecy.  Beyond  the  facts  which  history 
can  record — the  deliverance  and  vindica- 
tion of  a  people  in  peril  of  its  honor  and 
its  life,  and  the  revelation  of  the  stored- 
up  powers  vouchsafed  to  him  who  .  is 
charged  with  the  salvation  of  his  country — 
there  will  be  for  this  man  an  ever  unfold- 
ing record. 

More  and  more  the  consecrating  oath  of 
that  great  purpose:  "With  malice  towards 
none;  with  charity  for  all;  following  the 
right,  as  God  gives  us  to  see  the  right," 
will  be  the  watchword  of  the  world.  Com- 
ing time  will  carry  forward  this  great  ex- 
ample of  the  consecration  of  power,  self- 
commanding,  and  so  all-commanding,  for 
the  well-being  of  the  people,  and  the  worth 
of  man  as  man.  This  example,  lifted  up 
before  the  nations,  support  and  signal  of 
the  immortal  endeavor— the  human  return 
to  God! 

So  we  look  forward,  and  not  backward, 
for  the  place  of  Abraham  Lincoln! 


Among  all  the  tributes  to  the  work 
and  character  of  Abraham  Lincoln, 
there  is  probably  none  which  answers 
better  the  question  how  he  affects  the 
statesmanship  of  the  present  day  more 
eloquently  and  truly  than  an  address 
which  was  delivered  by  the  late  Gen- 
eral Joshua  L.  Chamberlain  of  Maine 
before  the  Pennsylvania  Commandery 
of  the  Loyal  Legion,  Feb.  12,  1009.  It 
makes  the  man  live  again  for  him  who 
regfe  'ti  and  f-i;,g-:>U  pu-sverXuH>  tire' 
manner  in  which  a  great  statesman 
meets  a  great  emergency.  As  a  trib- 
ute to  Lincoln's  memory  on  this  day, 
the  concluding  portion  of  this  address 
is    reproduced    below. 


A  President  in  Apotteosis 

That  was  our  apotheosis  of  Lincoln.  He 
passed  up  through  the  dark  gate  we  knew 
eo  well.  And  now  when  the  eyes  that  were 
wont  to  see  him  in  earthly  limitations,  be- 
hold him  high  amidst  the  deathless  ranks 
marshalled  on  the  other  shore,  he  stands 
in  unfolded  grandeur.  Solitary  on  earth; 
mightily   companioned,   there! 

He   stands,    too,    upon   the  earth: 
"As  some  tall  cliff  that  lifts  Its  awful  form. 
Swells    from    the    vale,    and   midway    leaves    the 

storm ; 
Though    round   its   breast    the   rolling   clouds   are 

spread, 
Eternal  sunshine  settles  on  its  head!" 

His  magnanimity  has  touched  the  an- 
swering heart  of  the  chivalrous  South. 
Today,  all  do  him  reverence. 

There  he  stands— like  the  Christ  of  the 
Ande-v—  reconciler  of  the  divided! 


Chandler,   Mrs.    Carl .B. 


'— '- 


Lincoln  Was  Regular  Attendent 

FORMERCANTON 

RESIDENT  WRITES 
ABOUT  LINCOLN 


Tells      Of      Emancipator's 

Former     Connections 

In  Fulton  County 


MENTIONS  ADDRESS 
AT  LEWISTOWN 


"""Sditor's  Note:'  Mrs.  Carl 
B.  Chandler,  a  former  Can- 
tonian  who  now  resides  in 
Washington,  D.  C,  and  is 
recognized  as  an  outstand- 
ing authority  concerning  the 
life  of  Abraham  Lincoln  and 
events  in  the  Spoon  River 
valley,  has  written  this 
story  for  The  Ledger.  Mrs. 
Chandler,  who  lived  in  Ha- 
vana until  recently,  is 
noted  not  only  as  an  auth-' 
ority  but  as  a  skilled  author 
of  prose  and  poetry,  a  lec- 
turer and  a  reader. 


THE  mounting  wave  of  his- 
torical interest  which  has 
carried  the  name  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  steadily  on  its  crest  for 
three-quarters  of  a  centucy 
shows,  at  the  present  moment, 
no  signs  of  subsidence.  Each  ad- 
venture into  that  particular 
field  of  research  brings  up  its 
bit  of  newly-discovered  data. 
or,  at  least,  some  fresh  point  of 
view  to  bear  upon  the  old. 

To  these  researches  Fulton 
county  has  made  no  conspicu- 
ous contribution  but  it  has  had 
a  share  in  the  associations  that 
belong  to  his  memory  and  there 
is  no  doubt  that  the  influence 
of  some  of  her  citizens  contrib- 
uted to  those  diverse  shaping 
forces  that  set  his  feet  upon 
the  high  road  of  his  great  and 
tragic    destiny. 

The  old  courthouse  at  Lewis  - 
town  which  was  burned  in  1895, 
so  famous  in  the  history  of  the 
county  and  state  for  the  remark- 
able number  of  names  of  fam- 
ous men  associated  with  it,  saw 
Lincoln  in  attendance  there  at 
almost  every  term  of  court 
during  the  forties  and  fifties. 
As  early  as  1840  Stephen  A. 
Douglas  presided  there  as  judge 
and  for  two  decades  men  des- 
tined to  places  of  state  and  na- 
tional importance  were  famil- 
iars of  that  court.  It  cannot 
he    doubted    that  the  associations 


One  of  Lincoln's  warmesc 
friendships  at  Lewistown  was 
with  Major  Walker.  In  the 
prefatory  poem  of  Edgar  Lee 
Master's  "Spoon  River  Anthol- 
ogy," there  is  allusion   to 


"Major    Walker 
talked 


who      had 


With   the   venerable   men   of 
the  Revolution." 

It  was  not  in  Fulton  County, 
however,  but  Vandalia,  where 
they  had  served  as  members  of 
the  Tenth  General  Assembly, 
that  the  two  men  met. 

It  was  Major  Walker  who  de- 
signed the  old  courthouse  along 
the  Greek  line^  employed  in 
such  buildings  in  Virginia,  and 
it  was  an  odd  coincidence  that 
it  should  have  been  burned  on 
his  ninetieth  birthday. 
o o 

Two  Canton  men,  both  warm 
friends  and  doubtless  often 
host  to  the  future  Emancipatci, 
were  of  considerable  importance 
in  the  'Lincoln  legend.  Judge 
William  Kellogg  came  to  Can- 
ton in  the  early  forties  and 
occupied  and  perhaps  built — 
the  house  on  East  Chestnut 
street,  long  the  home  of  the 
late  William  Parlin.  It  is  now 
the  Murphy  Memorial  home. 
He  lived  in  Canton  until  1883 
when  he  moved  to  Peoria.  He 
was  the  most  eloquent  man  of 
his  day  in  this  county  and  the 
series  of  joint  debates  in  which 
he  engaged  with  Robert  Inger- 
soll  in  the  race  for  the  seat  in 
Congress  which  Kellogg  won 
(his  third  and  last  term)  left  a 
trail  of  brilliance,  of  logic  and 
of  scintillating  invective  that 
lingered  for  long  in  the  mem- 
ories of  those  who  heard  them. 

Judge  Kellogg  was  regarded 
as  a  man  having  a  sure  grasp 
of  the  politics  of  his  time  and 
a    prophetic    vision    which      the  i  ™ented_upon  ,as  worthy  ?f  b* 


not  very  considerable  audience. 
His  theme  was  a  eulogy  on  the 
Declaration  of  Independence 
which    the    London    Times    corn- 


passage  of  years  validated.  Ho 
was  Lincoln's  closest  advisor 
from  the  birth  of  the  Republi- 
can party  until  1857,  when  he 
retired  from  Congress.  Many 
letters  are  in  evidence  substan- 
tiating this  statement. 

o o 

The  gabled  house  on  South 
Main  street  now  owned  by  H. 
B.  Gustine  was,  at  this  time, 
the  residence  of  the  distant  rel- 
ative and  law  partner  of  Judge 
Kellogg,  William  Pitt  Kellogg. 
William  Pitt  was  a  vpry  young 
man  when  he  came  from  the 
east  to  practice  law  in  Fulton 
county.  Handsome,  elegant,  wit- 
ty, given  to  oratory  rather  than 
research,   he   delighted   the   Jaw- 


ing 
can 


preserved 
classics. 


among      Ameri- 
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Lincoln  spent  that  night  with 
his  warm  friend,  John  Proctor, 
and  the  next  day  Major  Walk- 
er drove  him  to  a  point  32 
miles  distant  where  he  took 
the  train  for  Ottawa  to  en- 
gage Douglas  in  the  iirst  of 
those  famous  joint  debates 
which  were  to  bring  him  wide 
recognition  and  set  his  feet 
firmly  on  the  path  of  na- 
tional   preferment. 

It  is  believed  that  this  was 
Lincoln's  last  visit  to  Fulton 
county.  But  a  souvenir  of  that 
event  is  strangely  preserved  for 
Lincoln    lovers      for    Generations 


with  sucn  men  must  have  had 
a  profound  influence  upon  an 
intellect  such  as  Lincoln's,  rug- 
ged and  aspiring  but,  in  tho 
beginning,  not  too  well-disci- 
plined. 


Here  probably  began  the  life- 
long friendship  with  Edwin 
Dickinson  Baker,  ''Glorious  Ned 
Baker,"  the  silver-tongued,  hero 
of  many  battles  in  the  Mexi- 
can war,  soon  to  become  U.  £. 
senator  from  Oregon  and,  in 
1861,  to  fall  at  Ball's  Bluff  while 
leading  a  brigade  in  that  tragic 
battle  for  the  Union.  Lincoln 
named  his  best-beloved  child 
for  this  man  and  his  friendship 
was   cherished  till  his   death. 

Here  he  knew  James  Shields, 
General  James  Shields,  in  later 
times,  to  be  distinguished  with 
the  passing  years  as  the  only 
man  to  be  chosen  as  U.  S.  sen- 
ator from  three  states.  It  was 
Shields  who  filled  the  unfinished 
term  of  Douglas  when  he  re- 
signed from  the  Supreme  Bench 
of  the  State  of  Illinois.  Shields 
competed  with  Lincoln  for  the 
hand  of  Mary  Todd  and  one  of 
the  mad-cap  pranks  of  that 
adorable  and  dashing  young 
lady  brought  about  a 
duelling  challenge  from 
Shields  to  Lincoln  which 
nearly  resulted  :'n  a  ser- 
ious engagement  at  arms  be- 
tween the  two  friends. 

Here  in  Fulton  county  Lin- 
coln came  to  know  W.  C.  Gou- 
dy.  then  studying  law  in  the 
office  of  Judge  Wead  and  even 
then  giving  promise  of  that 
fine  career  which  was  to  rank 
him,  for  many  years,  as  Chi- 
cago's leading  lawyer,  S.  P. 
Shope,  afterwards  Chief  Justice 
of  the  Illinois  Supreme  Court, 
was  there;  Robert  Ingersoll,  the 
eloquent  young  orator,  was 
there;  S.  Corning  Judd,  later 
to  be  appointed  under  Cleve- 
land Postmaster  of  Chicago,  also 
was  there. 

Judd  was  to  come  into  spec- 
ial prominence  in  the  seventies 
as  Chancellor  of  the  Episcopal 
Diocese  of  Illinois  through  his 
prosecution,  for  the  church,  in 
the  celebrated  case  against  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Cheney,  one  of  the 
most  important  trials  of  its 
kind  ever  conducted  in  this 
country. 

A  lasting  monument  to  the 
taste  and  religious  fervor  of  this 
man  is  the  little  Episcopal 
Church  of  St.  James  at  Lewis- 
town,  still  regarded  by  church 
architects  as  one  of  the  best 
examples  of  Gothic  in  America. 
The  plans  for  the  church  were 
borrowed  from  his  friend,  Ed- 
win Tuckerman  Potter,  the 
leading  exponent  of  Gothic  in 
America  in  that  day,  and  most 
of  the  funds  for  its  erection 
were  gathered  by  him  from 
sources  within  his  influence  in 
the   east. 


jci=>  ga-neiea  there  for  tne 
court  terms  with  his  flashing 
humor,  his  pointed  anecdote  and 
his   brilliant  repartee. 

It  was  the  beginning  of  a 
long  and  notable  polit'cal  car- 
eer and  it  is  probable  that  the 
friendship  begun  there  with  the 
lanky  lawyer  from  Springfield 
was  the  very  corner  stone  of 
his  mounting  fame.  He  was  to 
become,  in  turn,  Lincoln  elect- 
or, governor  of  the  Territory  of 
Nebraska,  reconstruction  gover- 
nor of  Louisiana,  and  late  sen- 
ator from  that  state.  The  ap- 
pointment of  William  Pitt 
Kellogg  to  the  governorship  of 
Louisiana  was  the  last  docu- 
ment to  be  signed  by  the  Pres- 
ident before  he  departed  for 
Ford's  theatre  on  that  fatal 
night  in  April,  1865,  when 
Booth's   bullet  found  his   breast. 


j  to    corns.    When    the    old    court- 
j  house    fell    in    the      fire      many 
i  years   later   the   two   central  pil- 
jlars   of   the   portico   were   saved 
from     destruction       and         now 
|  stand    in    the      cemetery      just 
j  north    of    Lewistown;    and  these, 
I  flanked   by  an   exedra   and   em- 
bellished     by      suitable       orr.a- 
l  ments,   serve   as   a   memorial   to 
the    men    from    Fulton      county 
who    fell    in    the    Civil    war.      It 
is    safe    to    guess    that    no  more 
suitable    or    eloquent      war  me- 
morial  to   that   period   has   ever 
been  conceived. 


o o 

Perhaps  the  incident  upper- 
most when  Fulton  county  s  mem- 
ories of  the  great  man  are 
stirred  concerns  the  address 
made  by  Lincoln  at  Lewistown 
just  previous  to  the  starting  of 
the  joint  debate  between  him- 
self and  Douglass  in  their  race 
for  the  senate. 

That  date,  never  to  be  erased 
from  the  most  glorious  page  of 
the  county's  history,  is  Aug.  17, 
1858.  Lincoln  was  just  then,  ac- 
cording to  the  political  custom 
of  that  time,  "jayhawking" 
Douglas  as  he  passed  from 
town  to  town  proclaiming  his 
theory  of  States'  Rignts. 

Douglas  had  spoken  in  Lew- 
istown on  the  16th  to  an  im- 
mense throng  gathered  to  hear 
him  in  Proctor's  grove,  the 
place  now  known  as  Davidson's 
s.  md  addition.  The  fame  of 
The  "Little  Giant"  was  just  no'.v 
at  its  crest  and  he  was  re- 
garded by  the  masses  as  the 
greatest  man  in  America,  as 
logical  aspirant  for  the  Presi- 
dency. Great  ceremony  was  ob- 
served in  honor  of  his  coming. 
Hundreds  of  people,  led  by  the 
local  band,  escorted  him  from 
Havana  where  he  had  spoken 
just  previously  and  the  larg- 
est audience  ever  gathered  in 
the  grove  sat  under  his  match- 
less   eloquence. 
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Lincoln's  coming,  on  the  fol  - 
lowing  day,  was  regarded  with 
moderate  enthusiasm.  It  is  re- 
ported that  a  committee  con- 
sisting of  Major  Walker,  John 
W.  Proctor  and  other  promin- 
ent Republicans  went  to  Havana 
to  escort  him  thither  and  that 
a  group  of  citizens  (26  horse- 
men, and  17  wagons  and 
buggies  are  enumerated)  met 
him   just   outside   the   town. 

That  afternoon  he  spoke 
from  the  portico  of  the  old 
courthouse,  leaning  first 
against  one  of  its  central  sand- 
stone pillars  and  then  against 
the  other  as  he     addressed  his 
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|  Recalls  Tribute  Paid  to 
Lincoln  by  Confederate^ 
Fighter,  "Marse  Henry" 

(Plain  Dealer-Times  Wire) 
NEW     YORK,     Feb.     12.-Lore.nzo 
Chance,    well    known    United    States 
treasury   official,    told    this   story    uo- 

^•'One  night  in  October,  1920,  I  was 
dining  at  the  St.  George  hotel  here 
with  'Marse'  Henry  Watterson  It 
was  during  one  of  his  last  visits  to 
New  York.  We  were  talking  about 
the  first  meeting  of  the  League  of 
Nations  assembly,  to  take  place  on 
the  morrow  in  Geneva. 

«'  'What  a  stage  is  set  for  a  great 

^■Goa's  "uth,  yes,'  replied  Marse 

Henry.  . „ 

"  'Who  could  rise  to  the  occasion. 
Who  would  be  fit  to  make  it?'  I 
questioned.  . 

"This  old  fighter  from  the  south 
looked  at  me  for  a  moment,  steadily, 
silently.      Then    tears    came    to    his 

6y" 'Chance,'  saio:  he.  'If  all  the 
world's  greatest  orators  of  the  last 
three  centuries  were  gathered  to- 
gether, there  would  be  but  one  who 
should  be  called.  I  mean  that  stylist 
in  English  without  a  peer  the  great 
hearted  man  who  made  the  Gettys- 
burg speech— My  Abraham.' 
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LINCOLN 

UNDOUBTEDLY  Lincoln  is  the  figure  in 
American  History  clearest  to  the  hearts  of 
the  people.  However  noble  were  his  traits,  however 
wise  and  considerate  his  decisions,  however  stead- 
fast his  purposes,  above  them  all  Lincoln  was  a 
simple  man.  He  knew  humility.  He  was  a  gentle- 
man in  the  original  sense  of  the  word, — a  man 
gentle,  strong  and  true. 

Mr.  Ervin  S.  Chapman,  writing  in  Collier's 
speaks  of  the  wonderful  influence  of  Mrs.  Lincoln. 
Mary  Todd  Lincoln  believed  in  her  husband,  and 
as  Mr.  Chapman  points  out,  foresaw  for  him  a 
distinguished  career  long  before  others  recognized 
his  worth.  Her  high  ambition  and  unconquerable 
will  held  Lincoln  to  his  task  when  difficulties  and 
discouragements  might  have  brought  failure  in 
spite  of  the  most  tenacious  nature. 

Mr.  Chapman  knew  Lincoln,  and  there  were 
three  things,  aside  from  his  wonderful  personality, 
that  he  believes  made  Lincoln  great. 

First:  He  was  always  fair;  he  gave  everyone 
a  hearing. 

Second:  He  would  yield  when  it  was  reason- 
able to  yield. 

Third:  When  he  could  not  yield,  he  was 
adamant  and  no  one  could  turn  him 
from  his  purpose. 

How  truly  are  these  the  characteristics  of  a 
great  man.  To  hold  power,  in  any  degree  whatso- 
ever, from  the  power  of  high  office,  to  the  hum- 
bler domestic  control  of  the  daily  lives  of  our  chil- 
dren, and  to  be  fair,  and  tolerant  and  patient,  and 
to  give  everyone  a  hearing. 

To  yield  in  a  kindly  spirit  when  to  do  so  may 
seem  to  lesser  minds  a  sign  of  weakness  and  in- 
decision. 


To  remain  firm  and  unyielding,  and  true  to 
principle,  when  compromise  would  apparently 
make  the  path  less  steep  and  bring  the  goal  closer. 

Can  we  follow  the  leadership  of  this  plain 
American  citizen,  and  strive  to  bring  nearer  the 
time  when  our  characters  may  be  analyzed  in  the 
light  of  these  three  great  convictions,  and  not 
found  entirely  wanting. 
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Congressional  Record 
February  L,   1957 


Abraham  Lincoln 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  ROBERT  B.  CHIPERFIELD 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  4,  1957 

Mr.  CHIPERFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Abraham  Lincoln  is  revered  by  liberty- 
loving  people  throughout  the  world,  but 
we  of  Illinois  especially  cherish  his  mem- 
ory because  of  his  many  years  of  close 
and  intimate  association  with  the  history 
of  our  great  State. 

My  father,  Burnett  M.  Chiperfield,  a 
Member  of  this  body  from  the  State  of 
Illinois,  gave  an  address  on  Abraham 
Lincoln  on  February  12,  1917,  and  again 
in  1932.  I  desire  to  include  as  part  of 
my  remarks  the  following  extracts  from 
his  speech: 

Many  years  have  come  and  gone  since  the 
earth  last  saw  the  beloved  form  of  the  Great 
Emancipator. 

Although  now  they  almost  equal  in  num- 
ber the  allotted  span  of  the  life  of  a  man, 
not  a  single  laurel  that  was  placed  upon  his 
brow  by  the  loving  hands  of  a  grateful  people 
has  been  withered  and  not  one  has  faded 
under  the  destroying  hand  of  time. 

The  passage  of  the  years  has  but  added  to 
the  freshness  and  luster  of  those  laurels, 
and  his  memory  has  become  the  more  fixed 
and  established,  until  today  we  again  gather 
in  reverence  to  do  homage  to  the  deeds  and 
achievements  of  one  of  the  Nation's  great- 
est—Abraham Lincoln. 

In  the  State  from  which  I  come,  as  well  as 
In  the  other  Commonwealths  of  the  Nation, 
his  greatness  is  not  forgotten,  nor  are  the 
deeds  which  he  performed  lost  to  remem- 
brance, nor  is  their  glory  lessened;  and 
though  he  has  long  since  passed  to  the  glori- 
ous company  of  the  immortals,  yet  in  truth 
he  now  lives  and  speaks  wherever  the  thought 
of  liberty  finds  lodgment  in  the  mind  of  man. 

As  the  gray  twilight  brings  the  day  to  a 
close  on  the  broad  prairies  of  Illinois, 
mothers  draw  their  little  ones  to  their  knees 
and  tell  in  tones  of  affection  over  and  over 
again  the  entrancing  story  of  the  life  of  this 
great  man.  And  as  the  tale  holds  the  youth- 
ful listeners  spellbound,  they  do  not  dwell 
on  the  battles  of  years  gone  by,  but  speak 
they  rather  of  his  humble  origin,  of  the 
devoted  mother  who  guided  his  childish 
steps,  of  the  struggling  _  youth,  the  sturdy 
and  determined  manhood,  and  the  just  and 
loving  heart  that  found  vast  expression  in 
the  beneficent  life  that  gave  to  us  a  most 
precious  legacy — the  memory  of  one  of  the 
greatest  and  most  loved  men  since  the  days 
of  the  Savior  of  the  world — the  memory  of 
the  humble  railsplitter  of  the  prairies  of 
Illinois. 

Others  may  speak  of  Lincoln  the  leader, 
the  statesman,  the  President;  but  I  speak 
this  day  of  Lincoln  the  humane,  of  Lincoln 
the  man,  and  the  life  that  has  endeared 
him  to  all  liberty-loving  citizens  of  the 
world. 

At  this  day  we  cannot  understand  the 
severity  of  the  struggles  by  which  he  rose 
or  the  bleak  barrenness  of  his  life,  which 
he  describes  as  the  short  and  simple  annals 


Appendix 

of  the  poor.  In  afteryears  he  could  not 
bear  to  speak  of  those  days,  and,  so  far  as 
his  words  are  concerned,  they  are  a  sealed 
book. 

The  lad  of  poverty  triumphed  until  at  his 
death  the  world  stood  silent  and  the  mon- 
archs  of  the  earth  bowed  their  heads  in  grief 
and  laid  their  tributes  upon  his  bier"  as  he 
made  his  last  journey,  silent  and  still,  by 
night  and  by  day,  through  the  unbroken 
ranks  of  sorrowing  citizens,  to  the  old  home 
in  the  heart  of  Illinois,  where  now  his  sacred 
dust  reposes,  a  precious  trust  of  the  people 
of  that  State. 

Between  the  humble  home  and  the  last 
imposing  spectacle  lay  a  life  of  love,  devotion, 
and  service.  In  it  all  is  not  found  one  day 
of  selfish  ease  or  idle  self-indulgence.  No 
anchorite  ever  lived  more  humbly  or  toiled 
more  vigorously  to  attain  the,  goal  that 
was  to  be  his. 

To  me,  it  is  a  delight  and  a  privilege  to 
trace  in  imagination  his  triumphant  though 
weary  steps. 

Love  and  service,  attended  with  the  high- 
est devotion  to  duty,  marked  his  course. 
His  guide  and  counselor  in  those  days  of 
privation  was  a  wonderful  mother,  whom 
he  loved  with  all  the  devotion  of  his  boyish 
heart,  and  of  whom  he  said,  "All  that  I  am 
or  ever  hope  to  be  I  owe  to  my  angel  mother." 
When  the  summons  came  to  the  rude  hut 
and  called  her  from  earth  away,  it  left  the 
lad  bereft  and  alone,  and  none  could  bring 
him  comfort. 

It  was  the  first  staggering  blow  to  a  life 
that  already  well  knew  sorrow. 

The  struggles  of  his  boyhood  days  and 
their  biting  poverty  left  a  melancholy  im- 
press on  his  mind  and  soul. 

They  gave  to  him  for  his  entire  lifetime 
the  sensitive  heart  of  a  child. 

He  could  see  no  wrong  done  or  hurt  come 
to  any  living  thing  without  himself  being 
hurt. 

He  sorrowed  with  the  sorrowful,  and  his 
tears  fell  with  those  who  had  been  wounded 
and  broken  on  the  march  of  life. 

His  soul  responded  to  the  sufferings  of  the 
world. 

Through  his  bitter  experiences  no  man 
could  better  understand  than  he  the  father- 
hood of  God  and  the  brotherhood  of  man, 
and  this  sympathetic  comprehension  ani- 
mated and  guided  his  every  act. 

In  all  the  record  of  his  life  no  mean  deed 
is  written,  and  in  the  story  of  his  career, 
as  orally  preserved  by  tradition  in  the  State 
from  which  I  come,  there  does  not  remain 
even  the  suggestion  that  he  was  capable  of 
a  selfish  or  unworthy  act. 

As  only  a  starved  soul  could  yearn  he  de- 
sired affection,  and  when  this  was  given  to 
him  by  Anne  Rutledge  it  was  returned  with 
an  ardor  that  was  great.  Many  say  that  Anne 
Rutledge  is  a  myth.  I  have  visited  her  grave 
near  the  town  of  old  Salem,  where  it  is  said 
that  after  her  death  Lincoln  came  often  in 
sadness,  and  would  not  be  consoled.  It  is  re- 
peated that  at  one  of  these  times  he  said  that 
the  true  inscription  for  her  resting  place 
should  be,  "Here  lies  the  body  of  Anne  Rut- 
ledge and  the  heart  of  Abraham  Lincoln." 

With  his  sensitive  nature  he  sought  the 
love  of  those  with  whom  he  was  brought  in 
contact.  Their  esteem  and  good  opinion  sus- 
tained, encouraged,  and  supported  him. 
Without  it  he  was  cast  down  and  disheart- 
ened. His  reward — and  the  only  one  he 
sought — was  the  approval  of  his  countrymen. 
And  in  later  years  the  knowledge  that  he  was 


at  variance  with  a  great  section  of  the  land 
caused  him  the  most  poignant  grief. 

Perhaps  not  widely  versed  in  the  details  of 
the  arts  or  sciences,  yet  he  knew  men.  He 
knew  their  thought  and  minds  and  souls  and 
the  motives  which  animated  them.  He  knew 
their  strength  and  their  weakness.  He  was 
brother  and  father  to  all  mankind,  and  knew 
their  sorrows  and  their  trials.  To  them  he 
could  speak  in  simple  words  that  touched 
their  deepest  sensibilities,  and  could  play 
upon  the  chords  of  their  emotion  in  language 
plain,  it  is  true,  but  with  words  that  lived 
and  breathed;  in  language  that  stands  to  this 
day  as  an  unparalleled  example  of  literary 
style. 

Each  phrase  was  cut  to  the  last  degree,  and 
thought  was  given  expression  in  sentences 
that  were  strong,  direct,  and  filled  with 
meaning. 

The  path  that  Lincoln  traversed  in  public 
life  was  not  an  easy  one.  Probably  no  man 
who  ever  attained  great  prominence  has 
tasted  as  bitterly  of  defeat  as  did  he. 

In  1832  he  was  defeated  for  a  seat  in  the 
Legislature  of  Illinois. 

In  1848  he  was  defeated  for  renomination 
to  Congress,  to  his  great  discouragement. 

It  then  seemed  to  him,  and  so  he  said,  that 
he  believed  that  his  public  career  was  for- 
ever ended  and  that  there  was  to  be  no  fur- 
ther public  service  for  him. 

In  1849  he  was  a  candidate  for  Commis- 
sioner of  the  General  Land  Office,  but  was 
defeated  because  Daniel  Webster  cast  his  in- 
fluence in  favor  of  another  candidate. 

In  1854  he  was  a  candidate  for  United 
States  Senator,  but  after  a  time  withdrew  in 
favor  of  Judge  Trumbull. 

In  1855  he  was  a  candidate  for  Vice  Presi- 
dent, but  was  not  named  by  the  convention. 

In  1858  he  was  a  candidate  for  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States,  but  was  defeated  by 
Judge  Douglas,  although  he  carried  the  pop- 
ular vote  of  the  State  by  4,000. 

His  was  a  brave  and  indomitable  heart. 

He  was  not  dismayed  or  crushed  by  these 
successive  defeats,  although  his  campaigns 
were    made    at    a    great    sacrifice. 

And  after  the  long  struggle  came  the  great 
victory,  and  he  sat  in  the  seat  of  the  mighty. 

But  this  did  not  change  a  single  fiber  of  his 
kindly  nature.  The  mountain  crest  meant 
no  more  to  him  than  the  lowly  valley. 

When  power  came  and  greatness  was  his, 
he  wore  his  honors  modestly,  without  arro- 
gance or  ostentation,  and  humility  and  kind- 
ness marked  his  course. 

He  was  to  the  Nation  Father  Abraham,  and 
with  meekness  and  might,  affection  and  care, 
he  led  his  children  through  the  valley  of  the 
shadow  safely  into  the  fold  of  peace  and 
tranquillity. 

The  things  for  which  he  stood  and  which 
he  attempted  to  do  were  in  the  name  of  the 
Constitution,  and  to  this  instrument,  as  he 
construed  it,  he  was  wholly  devoted. 

The  reckless  and  harebrained  experiment 
in  government  possessed  no  attraction  for 
him,  nor  was  he  inclined  to  adopt  a  plan 
merely  because  it  was  new  and  untried,  but 
going  hand  in  hand  with  his  conservatism 
was  the  ever  present  desire  to  so  adapt  the 
Constitution  that  it  would  respond  to  the 
changing  needs  and  requirements  of  the 
people. 

While  regarding  with  reverence  the  prece- 
dents of  the  past,  he  also  sought  to  be  acute- 
ly conscious  of,  and  responsive  to,  the  eco- 
nomic demands  and  needs  of  the  present. 
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Abraham  Lincoln 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  ROBERT  B.  CHIPERFIELD 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  4,  1957 
Mr.  CHIPERFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Abraham  Lincoln  is  revered  by  liberty- 
loving  people  throughout  the  world,  but 
we  of  Illinois  especially  cherish  his  mem- 
ory because  of  his  many  years  of  close 
and  intimate  association  with  the  history 
of  our  great  State. 

My  father,  Burnett  M.  Chiperfield,  a 
Member  of  this  body  from  the  State  of 
Illinois,  gave  an  address  on  Abraham 
Lincoln  on  February  12,  1917,  and  again 
in  1932.  I  desire  to  include  as  part  of 
my  remarks  the  following  extracts  from 
his  speech: 

Many  years  have  come  and  gone  since  the 
earth  last  saw  the  beloved  form  of  the  Great 
Emancipator. 

Although  now  they  almost  equal  in  num- 
ber the  allotted  span  of  the  life  of  a  man, 
not  a  single  laurel  that  was  placed  upon  his 
brow  by  the  loving  hands  of  a  grateful  people 
has  been  withered  and  not  one  has  faded 
under  the  destroying  hand  of  time. 

The  passage  of  the  years  has  but  added  to 
the  freshness  and  luster  of  those  laurels, 
and  his  memory  has  become  the  more  fixed 
and  established,  until  today  we  again  gather 
in  reverence  to  do  homage  to  the  deeds  and 
achievements  of  one  of  the  Nation's  great- 
est— Abraham   Lincoln. 

In  the  State  from  which  I  come,  as  well  as 
in  the  other  Commonwealths  of  the  Nation, 
his  greatness  is  not  forgotten,  nor  are  the 
deeds  which  he  performed  lost  to  remem- 
brance, nor  is  their  glory  lessened;  and 
though  he  has  long  since  passed  to  the  glori- 
ous company  of  the  immortals,  yet  in  truth 
he  now  lives  and  speaks  wherever  the  thought 
of  liberty  finds  lodgment  in  the  mind  of  man 
As  the  gray  twilight  brings  the  day  to  a 
close  on  the  broad  prairies  of  Illinois 
mothers  draw  their  little  ones  to  their  knees 
and  tell  in  tones  of  affection  over  and  over 
again  the  entrancing  story  of  the  life  of  this 
great  man.  And  as  the  tale  holds  the  youth- 
ful listeners  spellbound,  they  do  not  dwell 
on  the  battles  of  years  gone  by,  but  speak 
they  rather  of  his  humble  origin,  of  the 
devoted  mother  who  guided  his  childish 
steps,  of  the  struggling  youth,  the  sturdy 
and  determined  manhood,  and  the  just  and 
loving  heart  that  found  vast  expression  in 
the  beneficent  life  that  gave  to  us  a  most 
precious  legacy— the  memory  of  one  of  the 
greatest  and  most  loved  men  since  the  days 
of  the  Savior  of  the  world— the  memory  of 
the  humble  railsplitter  of  the  prairies  of 
Illinois. 

Others  may  speak  of  Lincoln  the  leader 
the  statesman,  the  President;  but  I  speak 
this  day  of  Lincoln  the  humane,  of  Lincoln 
the  man,  and  the  life  that  has  endeared 
him  to  all  liberty-loving  citizens  of  the 
world. 

At  this  day  we  cannot  understand  the 
severity  of  the  struggles  by  which  he  rose 
or  the  bleak  barrenness  of  his  life,  which 
he  describes  as  the  short  and  simple  annals 
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of  the  poor.  In  afteryears  he  could  not 
bear  to  speak  of  those  days,  and,  so  far  as 
his  words  are  concerned,  they  are  a  sealed 
book. 

The  lad  of  poverty  triumphed  until  at  his 
death  the  world  stood  silent  and  the  mon- 
archs  of  the  earth  bowed  their  heads  in  grief 
and  laid  their  tributes  upon  his  bier  as  he 
made  his  last  journey,  silent  and  still,  by 
night  and  by  day,  through  the  unbroken 
ranks  of  sorrowing  citizens,  to  the  old  home 
in  the  heart  of  Illinois,  where  now  his  sacred 
dust  reposes,  a  precious  trust  of  the  people 
of  that  State. 

Between  the  humble  home  and  the  last 
imposing  spectacle  lay  a  life  of  love,  devotion, 
and  service.  In  it  all  is  not  found  one  day 
of  selfish  ease  or  idle  self-indulgence.  No 
anchorite  ever  lived  more  humbly  or  toiled 
more  vigorously  to  attain  the  goal  that 
was  to  be  his. 

To  me,  it  is  a  delight  and  a  privilege  to 
trace  in  imagination  his  triumphant  though 
weary  steps. 

Love  and  service,  attended  with  the  high- 
est devotion  to  duty,  marked  his  course. 
His  guide  and  counselor  in  those  days  of 
privation  was  a  wonderful  mother,  whom 
he  loved  with  all  the  devotion  of  his  boyish 
heart,  and  of  whom  he  said,  "All  that  I  am 
or  ever  hope  to  be  I  owe  to  my  angel  mother." 
When  the  summons  came  to  the  rude  hut 
and  called  her  from  earth  away,  it  left  the 
lad  bereft  and  alone,  and  none  could  bring 
him  comfort. 

It  was  the  first  staggering  blow  to  a  life 
that  already  well  knew  sorrow. 

The  struggles  of  his  boyhood  days  and 
their  biting  poverty  left  a  melancholy  im- 
press on  his  mind  and  soul. 

They  gave  to  him  for  his  entire  lifetime 
the  sensitive  heart  of  a  child. 

He  could  see  no  wrong  done  or  hurt  come 
to  any  living  thing  without  himself  being 
hurt. 

He  sorrowed  with  the  sorrowful,  and  his 
tears  fell  with  those  who  had  been  wounded 
and  broken  on  the  march  of  life. 

His  soul  responded  to  the  sufferings  of  the 
world. 

Through  his  bitter  experiences  no  man 
could  better  understand  than  he  the  father- 
hood of  God  and  the  brotherhood  of  man, 
and  this  sympathetic  comprehension  ani- 
mated and  guided  his  every  act. 

In  all  the  record  of  his  life  no  mean  deed 
is  written,  and  in  the  story  of  his  career, 
as  orally  preserved  by  tradition  in  the  State 
from  which  I  come,  there  does  not  remain 
even  the  suggestion  that  he  was  capable  of 
a  selfish  or  unworthy  act. 

As  only  a  starved  soul  could  yearn  he  de- 
sired affection,  and  when  this  was  given  to 
him  by  Anne  Rutledge  it  was  returned  with 
an  ardor  that  was  great.  Many  say  that  Anne 
Rutledge  is  a  myth.  I  have  visited  her  grave 
near  the  town  of  old  Salem,  where  it  is  said 
that  after  her  death  Lincoln  came  often  in 
sadness,  and  would  not  be  consoled.  It  is  re- 
peated that  at  one  of  these  times  he  said  that 
the  true  inscription  for  her  resting  place 
should  be,  "Here  lies  the  body  of  Anne  Rut- 
ledge and  the  heart  of  Abraham  Lincoln." 

With  his  sensitive  nature  he  sought  the 
love  of  those  with  whom  he  was  brought  in 
contact.  Their  esteem  and  good  opinion  sus- 
tained, encouraged,  and  supported  him. 
Without  it  he  was  cast  down  and  disheart- 
ened. His  reward — and  the  only  one  he 
sought — was  the  approval  of  his  countrymen. 
And  in  later  years  the  knowledge  that  he  was 


at  variance  with  a  great  section  of  the  land 
caused  him  the  most  poignant  grief. 

Perhaps  not  widely  versed  in  the  details  of 
the  arts  or  sciences,  yet  he  knew  men.  He 
knew  their  thought  and  minds  and  souls  and 
the  motives  which  animated  them.  He  knew 
their  strength  and  their  weakness.  He  was 
brother  and  father  to  all  mankind,  and  knew 
their  sorrows  and  their  trials.  To  them  he 
could  speak  in  simple  words  that  touched 
their  deepest  sensibilities,  and  could  play 
upon  the  chords  of  their  emotion  in  language 
plain,  it  is  true,  but  with  words  that  lived 
and  breathed;  in  language  that  stands  to  this 
day  as  an  unparalleled  example  of  literary 
style. 

Each  phrase  was  cut  to  the  last  degree,  and 
thought  was  given  expression-  in  sentences 
that  were  strong,  direct,  and  filled  with 
meaning. 

The  path  that  Lincoln  traversed  in  public 
life  was  not  an  easy  one.  Probably  no  man 
who  ever  attained  great  prominence  has 
tasted  as  bitterly  of  defeat  as  did  he. 

In  1832  he  was  defeated  for  a  seat  in  the 
Legislature  of  Illinois. 

In  1848  he  was  defeated  for  renomination 
to  Congress,  to  his  great  discouragement. 

It  then  seemed  to  him,  and  so  he  said,  that 
he  believed  that  his  public  career  was  for- 
ever ended  and  that  there  was  to  be  no  fur- 
ther public  service  for  him. 

In  1849  he  was  a  candidate  for  Commis- 
sioner of  the  General  Land  Office,  but  was 
defeated  because  Daniel  Webster  cast  his  in- 
fluence in  favor  of  another  candidate. 

In  1854  he  was  a  candidate  for  United 
States  Senator,  but  after  a  time  withdrew  in 
favor  of  Judge  Trumbull. 

.  In  1856  he  was  a  candidate  for  Vice  Presi- 
dent, but  was  not  named  by  the  convention. 
In  1858  he  was  a  candidate  for  the  Senate 
of   the  United  States,   but  was   defeated   by 
Judge  Douglas,  although  he  carried  the  pop- 
ular vote  of  the  State  by  4,000. 
His  was  a  brave  and  indomitable  heart. 
He  was  not  dismayed  or  crushed  by  these 
successive   defeats,    although   his   campaigns 
were    made    at    a    great    sacrifice. 

And  after  the  long  struggle  came  the  great 

victory,  and  he  sat  in  the  seat  of  the  mighty. 

But  this  did  not  change  a  single  fiber  of  his 

kindly  nature.     The  mountain   crest  meant 

no  more  to  him  than  the  lowly  valley. 

When  power  came  and  greatness  was  his, 
he  wore  his  honors  modestly,  without  arro- 
gance or  ostentation,  and  humility  and  kind- 
ness marked  his  course. 

He  was  to  the  Nation  Father  Abraham,  and 
with  meekness  and  might,  affection  and  care, 
he  led  his  children  through  the  valley  of  the 
shadow  safely  into  the  fold  of  peace  and 
tranquillity. 

The  things  for  which  he  stood  and  which 
he  attempted  to  do  were  in  the  name  of  the 
Constitution,  and  to  this  instrument,  as  he 
construed  it,  he  was  wholly  devoted. 

The  reckless  and  harebrained  experiment 
in  government  possessed  no  attraction  for 
him,  nor  was  he  inclined  to  adopt  a  plan 
merely  because  it  was  new  and  untried,  but 
going  hand  in  hand  with  his  conservatism 
was  the  ever  present  desire  to  so  adapt  the 
Constitution  that  it  would  respond  to  tne 
changing  needs  and  requirements  of  the 
people. 

While  regarding  with  reverence  the  prece- 
dents of  the  past,  he  also  sought  to  be  acute- 
ly conscious  of,  and  responsive  to,  the  eco- 
nomic demands  and  needs  of  the  present. 
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Chiperfield,  Bapresantative 

LINCOLN  TRIBUTE 
HEARD  IN  HOUSE 

Chiperfield  of  Illinois  Cites 
Lasting  Influence. 
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WARNS  OF   NATIONAL  CRISIS 

Emancipator  Never  Failed  When 
U.  S.  Needed  Him,  Speaker  Says. 


WASHINGTON,  Feb.  12  (A.  P.). 
—The  House  paused  today  from  its 
duties  to  pay  tribute  to  Abraham 
Lincoln  and  to  hear  of  his  struggles 
and    achievements. 

Representative  Chiperfield,  Re- 
publican, of  Illinois,  told  the  House 
that  "one  lesson  taught  by  Lincoln 
that  may  be  helpful  at  the  present 
day  was  his  unfaltering  determina- 
tion to  stand  steadfast  before  the 
nations  of  the  world  for  the  rights 
of  America^" 

"Although  opposed  by  the  brav- 
est of  the  brave  at  home,"  he  said, 
"he  did  not  fail  to  speak  courage- 
ously for  the  dignity  of  the  coun- 
try when  it  was  assailed  from 
abroad  and  in  the  overwhelming 
crisis  of  those  days,  he  spoke  in  the 
name  of  our  nation  for  the  preser- 
vation and  recognition  of  its  funda- 
mental  rights. 

"Today  we  are  in  the  midst  of  a 
great  national  crisis,  and  confronted 
with  and  threatened  by  a  world  cata- 
clysm which  all  pray  may  be  averted. 
It  will  be  averted  whenever  the 
people  of  the  nation  are  sufficiently 
impressed  with  the  importance  of 
and  need  for  united  action.  .  .  .  This 
whole  nation  will  respond  either  in 
time  of  peace  or  time  of  war,  by 
sacrifice  and  endeavor  or  by  arms, 
and  bear  any  hardship  that  may  be 
imposed,  no  matter  how  severe, 
whenever  danger  assails  the  repub- 
lic." 

His    Influence     Still    Felt. 

"Great  men  have  come  and  gone 
since  Lincoln  fell,"  said  the  speaker, 
"and  many  have  attained  high 
places  in  the  nation,  but  seldom  has 
one,  even  when  his  power  was  the 
greatest,  attained  the  wonderful  in- 
fluence over  the  people  of  the  land 
that  has  been  manifested,  and  still 
continues  to  be  manifested,  until 
this  day,  by  the  memory  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln. 

"That  influence  has  guided  the  na- 
tion when  the  hand  of  living  man 
has  faltered  for,  being  dead,  yet  he 
speaketh  to  the  souls  of  men,  with 
power  and  conviction." 

Taking  issue  with  those  who  claim 
that  Lincoln  did  not  believe  in  God, 
Mr.  Chiperfield  said: 

"No  greater  or  more   foul  slander 


could  be  uttered  against  this  man. 

"Lincoln  walked  hand  in  hand  with 
God  for  many  years  before  his  death, 
and  there  is  no  act  of  his  life  that, 
warrants  the  claims  so  advanced 
against  him. 

"It  may  be  that  he  could  not  de- 
fine a  particular  creed  that  entirely 
and  closely  fitted  his  views,  but  his 
steadfast  belief  in  a  God  and  His  di- 
vine power  to  guide  and  shape  the 
affairs  of  men  was  touching. 

"There  is  Hardly  an  utterance  of 
Lincoln  that. has  been  preserved  that 
does  not  speak  of  this  belief  and 
faith." 

Smopt  Pays   Trilmte  in   Senate, 

Senator  Smoot  in  the  Senate  today 
said  the  "buoyant  courage  and  un- 
wavering determination  of  Lincoln 
puts  to  shame  those  Americans  who 
have  surrendered  to  skepticism  and 
despair  because  of  the  economic 
storm  which  is  now  sweeping  over 
the  world." 

"Loyal  citizens,"  the  dean  of  the 
Senate  declared,  "can  best  observe 
the  anniversary  of  Lincoln's  birth  by 
reviving  the  indomitable  spirit  that 
actuated  him  to  declare: 

"  'We  shall  not  fail— if  we  stand 
firm,  we  shall  not  fail.  Wise  coun- 
sel may  accelerate  or  mistakes  delay 
it,  but  sooner  or  later  the  victory  is 
sure  to  come.'  " 

Recalling  that  Lincoln  sustained 
the  nation  through  its  greatest  po- 
litical crisis  by  his  own  indomitable 
courage,  the  Utahan  said  he  had 
every  confidence  that  the  same  spirit 
"will  actuate  the  American  people  in 
this  present  exigency." 
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LINCOLN  E 


Martyr    President    Fought    for 

American  Rights  in  Great 

Crisis,  House  Is  Told 


Washington,  Feb.  12.— (AP)— The 
House  paused  today  from  its  duties 
to  pay  tribute  to  Abraham  Lincoln 
and  hear  of  his  struggles  and 
achievements. 

Representative  Chiperfield,  tall  and 
vigorous  Illinois  Republican,  told  the 
House  that  "one  lesson  taught  by 
Lincoln  that  may  be  helpful  at  the 
present  day  was"  his  unfaltering  de- 
termination to  stand  steadfast  before 
the  nations  of  the  world  for  the 
rights  of  America." 

"Although  opposed  by  the  bravest 
of  the  brave  at  home,  he  did  not  fail 
to  speak  courageously  for  the  dig- 
nity of  the  country  when  it  was  as-  I 
sailed  from  abroad,  and  in  the  over- 
whelming crisis  of  those  days  he 
spoke  in  the  name  of  our  Nation  for 
the  preservation  and  recognition  of 
its  fundamental  rights,"  Chiperfield 
said. 

Threatened  With  World  Cataclysm 

"Today  we  are  in  the  midst  of  a 
great  national  crisis  and  confronted 
with  and  threatened  by  a  world  cata- 
clysm which  all  pray  may  be  averted. 

"It  will  be  averted  whenever  the 
people  of  the  Nation  are  sufficiently 
impressed  with  the  importance  of 
and  need  for  united  action. 

"Great  men  'nave  come  and  gone 
since  Lincoln  fell,  and  many  have  at- 
tained high  places  in  the  Nation;  but^ 
seldom  has  one,  even  when  his  power 
was  the  greatest,  attained  the  won- 
derful influence  over  the  people  of 
the  land  that  has  been  manifested, 
and  still  continues  to  be  manifested 
until  this  day,  by  the  memory  of 
Abraham  Lincoln." 

Senator  Smoot  in  the  Senate  today 
said:  "The  buoyant  courage  and  un- 
wavering determination  of  Lincoln 
puts  to  shame  those  Americans  who 
have  surrendered  to  skepticism  and 
despair  because  of  the  economic 
storm  which  is  now  sweeping  over 
the  world." 

"Loyal  citizens,"  the  dean  of  the 
Senate  declared,  "can  best  observe 
the  anniversary  of  Lincoln's  birth  by 
reviving  the  indomitable  spirit  that 
actuated  him  to  declare: 

"  'We  shall  not  fail — if  we  stand 
firm,  we  shall  not  fail.  Wise  coun- 
sel may  accelerate  or  mistakes  delay 
it;  but,  sooner  or  later,  the  victory 
is  sure  to  come.'  " 
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DEVELOPMENT  OF  LINCOLN 

By  JOSEPH  H.  CHOATE 

rt  >*r 

THE  growth  and  development  of  Lincoln's 
mental  power  and  moral  force,  of  his  in- 
tense magnetic  personality,  after  the  vast 
responsibilities  of  government  were  thrown 
upon  him  at  the  age  of  fifty-two,  furnish  a 
rare  and  striking  illustration  of  the  marvel- 
ous capacity  and  adaptability  of  the  human 
intellect— of  the  sound  mind  in  the  sound 
body.  He  came  to  the  discharge  of  the 
great  duties  of  the  Presidency  with  abso- 
lutely no  experience  in  the  administration 
of  government,  or  of  the  vastly  varied  and 
complicated  questions  of  foreign  and  do- 
mestic policy  which  immediately  arose,  and 
continued  to  press  upon  him  during  the 
rest  of  his  life,  but  he  mastered  each  as  it 
came,  apparently  with  the  facility  of  a  train- 
ed and  experienced  ruler.  As  Clarendon 
said  of  Cromwell— "His  parts  seemed  to  be 
raised  by  the  demands  of  great  station.'' 
His  life  through  it  all  was  one  of  intense 
labor,  anxiety  and  distress,  without  one 
hour  of  peaceful  repose  from  first  to  last. 
But  he  rose  to  every  occasion.  He  led  pub- 
lic opinion,  but  did  not  march  so  tar  in  ad- 
vance of  it  as  to  fail  of  its  effective  support 
in  every  great  emergency.  He  knew  the 
heart  and  thought  of  the  people,  as  no  man 
not  in  constant  sympathy  with  them  could 
have  known  it,  and  so,  holding  their  confi- 
dence, he  triumphed  through  and  with  them. 
Not  only  was  there  this  steady  growth  of 
intellect,  but  the  infinite  delicacy  of  his 
nature  and  its  capacity  for  refinement  de- 
veloped also,  as  exhibited  in  the  purity  and 
perfection  of  his  language  and  style  of 
speech.  The  rough  backwoodsman  who  had 
never  seen  the  inside  of  a  university,  became 
in  the  end,  by  self-training  and  the  exer- 
cise of  his  own  powers  of  mind,  heart  and 
soul,  a  master  of  style — and  some  of  his  ut- 
terances will  rank  with  the  best,  the  most 
perfectly  adapted  to  the  occasion  which 
produced  them. 

Have  you  time  to  listen  to  his  two  min- 
utes' speech  at  Gettysburg,  at  the  dedication 
of  the  Soldiers'  Cemetery?  His  whole  soul 
was  in  it: 

'.'.Four  score  and  seven  years  ago,  our 
fathers  brought  forth  on  this  continent  a 
new  nation  conceived  in  liberty  and  dedi- 
cated to  the  proposition  that  all  men  are 
created  equal.  Now  we  are  engaged  in  a 
great  civil  war,  testing  whether  that  nation, 
oe  any  nation  so  conceived  and  so  dedicated, 
can  long  endure.  We  are  met  on  a  great  bat- 
tlefield of  that  war.  We  have  come  to  dedi- 
cate a  portion  of  that  field  as  a  final  rest- 
ing place  for  those  who  here  gave  their  lives 
that  that  nation  might  live.  It  is  altogether 
fitting  and  proper  that  we  should  do  this. 
But  in  a  larger  sense  we  cannot  dedicate — 
we  cannot  consecrate— we  cannot  hallow 
this  ground.  The  brave  men,  living  and 
dead,  who  struggled  here  have  consecrated 
it  far  above  our  poor  power  to  add  or  de- 
tract. The  world  will  little  note,  nor  long 
remember,  what  we  say  here— but  it  can 
never  forget  what  they  did  here.  It  is  for 
us,  the  living,  rather,  to  be  dedicated  here 
to  the  unfinished  work  which  they  who 
fought  here  have  thus  far  so  nobly  advanced. 
It  is  rather  for  us  to  be  here  dedicated  to 
the  great  task  remaining  before  us— that 
from  these  honored  dead  we  take  increased 
devotion  to  that  cause  for  which  they  gave 
the  last  full  measure  of  devotion— that  we 
here  highly  resolve,  that  these  dead  shall 
i  not  have  died  in  vain— that  .this  nation  un- 


Clioate,   Josenh  H. 
cler  God  shall  have  a  new  birth  of  freedom - 
and  that  government  of  the  people   by  th* 
people  and  for  the  people,  shall  not  perish 
from  the  earth." 

He  lived  to  see  his  work  indorsed  by  an 
overwhelming  majority  of  his  countrymen. 
In  his  second  Inaugural  address,  pronounced 
just  forty  days  before  his  death,  there  is  a 
single  passage  which  well  diplays  his  in- 
domitable will  and  at  the  same  time  his 
deep  religious  feeling,  his  sublime  charity  to 
the  enemies  of  his  country  and  his  broad 
and  catholic  humanity: 

"If  we  shall  suppose  that  American  slav- 
ery is  one  of  those  offences  which  in  the 
Providence  of  God  must  needs  come,  but 
which  having  continued  through  the  appoint- 
ed time.  He  now  wills  to  remove,  and  that 
He  gives  to  both  North  and  South  this  ter- 
rible war,  as  the  woe  due  to  those  by  whom 
the  offence  came,  shall  we  discern  therein 
any  departure  from  those  divine  attributes 
which  the  believers  in  a  living  God  always 
ascribe  to  him?  Fondly  do  we  hope,  ferv- 
ently do  we  pray,  that  this  mighty  scourge 
of  war  may  speedily  pass  away.  Yet,  if  God 
wills  that  it  continue  until  all  the  wealth 
piled  by  the  bondsmen's  two  hundred  and 
fifty  years  of  unrequited  toil  shall  be  sunk, 
and  until  every  drop  of  blood  drawn  from 
the  lash  shall  be  paid  with  another  drawn 
by  the  sword,  as  was  said  three  thousand 
years  ago,  so  still  it  must  be  said,  'The  judg- 
ments of  the  Lord  are  true  and  righteous  al- 
together.' 

"With  malice  toward  none,  with  charity 
for  all;  with  firmness  in  the  right  as  God 
gives  us  to  see  the  right — let  us  strive  on 
to  finish  the  work  we  are  in;  to  bind  up  the 
nation's  wounds;  to  care  for  him  who  shall 
have  borne  the  battle  and  for  his  widow  and 
his  orphan;  to  do  all  which  may  achieve  and 
cherish  a  just  and  lasting  peace  among  our- 
selves, and  with  all  nations." 

His  prayer  was  answered.  The  forty  days 
that  remained  to  him  were  crowded  with 
great  historic  events.  He  lived  to  see  his 
Proclamation  of  Emancipation  embodied  in 
an  amendment  of  the  Constitution,  adopted 
by  Congress  and  submitted  to  the  states  for 
ratification.  The  mighty  scourge  of  war  did 
speedily  pass  away,  for  it  was  given  him  to 
witness  the  surrender  of  the  rebel  army  and 
the  fall  of  their  capital,  and  the  starry  flag 
"that  he  loved,  waving  in  triumph  over  the 
national  soil.  When  he  died  by  the  mad- 
man's hand  in  the  supreme  hour  of  victory, 
the  vanquished  lost  their  best  friend,  and 
the  human  race  one  of  its  noblest  examples, 
and  all  the  friends  of  freedom  and  justice,  in 
whose  cause  he  lived  and  died,  joined  hands 
as  mourners  at  his  grave. 
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THE  MAETYE  OF  LIBEETY* 

BT  JAMES   G.  CLARK. 
I. 

Hs's  gou«  from  the  strife  to  the  home  of  the 
weary: 
They've  borne  him  away  to  his  own  West- 
ern bowers ; 
Where  the  bird,  and  the  bee,  and  the  rose  of 
the  prairie 
May  remember  his  grave  in  the  warm  sum- 
mer hours.  i 
He  has    lived  lor  a  world,  and  a  race  bowed  , 
in  sorrow, 
And  a  wail  for  tbe  dead  filled  the  halls  of  | 
tbe  free ; 
But  tbe  voice  of  a  world  gathered  might  on 
the  morrow, 
And  arose  like  the  sound  of  tbe  sea. 

Chobcs.— Columbia,    come  forth    from    the 
dark  vale  of  Edom, 
All  red  with  the  gore  of  thy 
brave ; 
Columbia,  comje  forth,  with  thy  , 
deep  song  of  Freedom, 
Unmarred   by    the  moan  of  a .. 
slave. 

ii. 

He  sleeps  in  the  vale  of  his  deur  native  river, 
His  deep  voice  is  hushed  on  the  beautiful 
shore ; 
But  the  bioom  of  his  glory  will  dwell  there 
forever, 
When  kings  and  their  crowns  are  remem- 
bered no  more. 
Iu  the  ages  to  come  will  his  memory  linger, 
And  tie  light  of  his  counsels  grotv  brighter 
with  time ; 
And  his  fame  be  rekindled  by  Mercy's  white 
finger, 
When  the  world  is  unstained  by  a  crime. 

Chohcs  —Columbia,  come  forth  from  the  dark 
vale  of  Edom, 
All    red  with    the   gore  of  the  ! 
brave ; 
Columbia,  come    forth,   with    thy 
deep  song  of  Freedom, 
Unmarred  by  the  moan  of  a  slave.  | 
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He  Was  a  Friend  to  Man 


By     Thomas 
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A  POPULAR  vote,  or  a  vote  of  the 
wisest  of  our  day  in  all  fields,  would 
probably  place  Abraham  Lincoln  as 
the  greatest,  noblest,  best,  and  wisest  man 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  And  such  a  vote 
would  probably  accord  him  also  the  honor 
of  being  the  greatest 
friend  of  these  later 
days.  Could  there 
be  any  greater  honor? 
From  his  boyhood 
years,  when  he  was 
always  found  defend- 
ing the  under  dog, 
up  to  the  time  of 
his  passing,  the  vic- 
tim of  a  crazed 
assassin,  he  was  still 
a  compassionate  and 
faithful  friend.  Many 
of  the  stories  told 
about  him  are  simply 
illustrations  of  his 
kindness  of  heart— 
whether  it  is  the 
tale  of  his  getting 
out  of  his  cart  to  help 
a  pig  from  a  mud 
hole,  or  the  tender 
story  of  his  writ 
of    pardon    for    the 
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Lincoln's  Statue  in  Grant  Park, 
Chicago 


young  soldier  who  had  fallen  asleep  at  his 
post. 

Lincoln  was  born  in  1809,  in  a  log  cabin, 
and  of  unlettered  and  poverty-stricken 
parents.  Between  that  year  and  the  year 
of  his  election  to  the  Presidency,  in  1860,  he 
trod  a  varied  path; 
he  served  as  a  chore 
boy,  farm  hand,  flat- 
boat  man,  rail-split- 
ter, clerk,  store- 
keeper, soldier, 
inventor,  surveyor, 
postmaster,  congress- 
man, country  lawyer, 
politician,  and  states- 
man— and  then  his 
country  recognized 
him  as  the  one  man 
who  had  been  pre- 
paring for  the  great- 
est responsibility 
that  had  ever  fallen 
upon  an  American 
leader.  During  that 
period  of  develop- 
ment there  were 
many  changes  in 
Abraham  Lincoln. 
At  first  the  most  con- 
servative of  men,  he 
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ABRAHAM  LINCOLN,  AMERICA'S  GREATHEART 


By    Thomas 

Lincoln  the  statesman  is  and  always  will  be  admired  by  his 
countrymen  and  by  the  world ;  Lincoln  the  Emancipator  will  for- 
ever be  extolled  by  those  who  know  his  career,  but  Lincoln  the 
great-hearted  friend  of  man  commands  the  affections  of  all. 
The  Gettysburg  Address  and  his  Inaugural  Addresses  will  be  ever 
cherished  by  those  who  admire  the  stately  in  literature,  but  some 
of  his  simpler  sayings,  redolent  of  love  for  humanity  as  they  are, 
are  perhaps  understood  better  by  the  average  of  the  race  than 
are  those  masterpieces  of  statesmanship  and  literary  skill :  such 
sayings,  for  instance,  as  these :  "Come  what  will,  I  will  keep  my 
faith  with  friend  and  foe" ;  "I  have  not  willingly  planted  a  thorn 
in  any  man's  bosom" ;  "It  is  no  pleasure  to  me  to  triumph  over 
any  one" ;  "God  must  like  common  people,  or  he  would  not  have 
made  so  many  of  them,"  and  "All  that  I  am,  all  that  I  hope  to  be, 
I  owe  to  my  angel  mother."  Such  expressions  as  these  lay  open 
the  very  heart  of  Lincoln  and  reveal  him  as  a  true  follower  of 
the  lowly  Nazarene  of  old  who  was  usually  found  helping  some 
one.  Abraham  Lincoln  was  truly  one  of  America's  greatest  states- 
men, but  to  the  average  man  and  woman  he  is  revered  as  our 
nation's  supreme  Greatheart. 

Stories  of  Lincoln  pleading  the  cause  of  the  poor  who  could  not 
afford  to  pay  the  expenses  of  their  legal  aid  are  many  in  number. 
Here  is  one.  Beardstown,  Illinois,  is  a  peaceful  little  town  on  the 
Illinois  River  which  was  made  famous  by  the  Armstrong  trial  in 
which  Lincoln,  then  a  young  lawyer,  defended  Duff  Armstrong  and 
cleared  him  from  the  charge  of  murder.  The  courthouse  in  which 
the  trial  took  place  still  stands.  Judge  Saunders,  of  Beardstown, 
clearly  recalls  his  own  presence  at  the  trial,  as  a  young  boy  dodg- 
ing here  and  there  that  he  might  get  as  close  as  possible  to  Lin- 
coln, whose  warm,  sympathetic  nature  was  even  then  well  known 
and  loved. 

It  was  the  same  Lincoln  who  is  frequently  pictured  taking  the 
part  of  the  "under  dog"  while  keeping  the  store  at  New  Salem, 
Illinois,  and  the  same  Lincoln  who  as  a  struggling  lawyer  in  Sanga- 
mon County  often  refused  to  accept  a  fee  for  his  legal  services 
from  those  who  were  unable  to  pay.  Lincoln  the  lawyer  always 
had  time  and  strength  to  aid  his  friends.  In  a  collection  of  curios 
of  Lincoln  which  was  on  exhibit  a  few  months  ago  in  Chicago  was 
a  letter  written  by  the  young  lawyer  to  a  friend  about  the  time 
Lincoln  was  elected  to  Congress  in  1846.  The  letter  reads :  "Dear 
Browning:  Yours  of  the  19th  inst.  is  received,  and  I  have  filed  a 
plea  for  you  in  the  case  of  Moore  vs.  Sattounelbas.  Don't  fret 
yourself  about  the  trouble  you  give  me;  when  I  get  tired  I'll  tell 
you." 

As  the  nation's  leader  during  the  darkest  period  of  its  history 
Lincoln  had  many  opportunities  to  show  himself  as  a  Greatheart. 
The  terrible  internal  war  brought  to  tens  of  thousands  of  homes 
the  blight  of  sorrow.  There  was  the  necessity  often  of  inflicting 
the  penalty  of  death  on  young  Americans  who  had  not  been  strong 
enough  to  withstand  temptations  to  sacrifice  loyalty  to  the  nation 
to  their  own  needs  and  desires.  Lincoln  seemed  to  have  a  weak- 
ness— if  it  may  be  called  weakness — for  pardoning  men  who  had 
gotten  into  trouble.  In  so  many  cases  had  the  President  interfered 
with  "the  due  process  of  the  law"  that  one  of  his  secretaries, 
Edwin  M.  Stanton,  and  some  of  his  generals  complained  of  it. 
Secretary  Stanton  said  at  one  time,  "It  seems  to  me  the  President 
would  rather  have  a  fuss  with  anybody  than  miss  a  chance  to  do 
a  kindness  to  a  private  soldier." 

But  Lincoln  was  not  only  interested  in  those  who  wished  to 
escape  the  punishment  of  death.  He  was  interested  in  the  personal 
comfort  of  all  with  whom  he  came  in  contact.  At  one  time  during 
the  war  there  was  a  solitary  soldier  on  guard  at  the  White  House, 
and  it  happened  to  be  a  very  cold  night.  Mr.  Lincoln,  emerging 
from  the  front  door,  and  drawing  his  shawl  more  closely  about  him 
to  protect  himself  from  the  wind,  saw  the  soldier,  and  said  to 
him,  "Young  man,  you've  got  a  cold  job  to-night.  Step  inside  and 
stand  guard  there."  "My  orders  keep  me  out  here,"  the  soldier 
replied.  "Yes,"  said  the  President,  in  an  argumentative  tone, 
"but  your  duty  can  be  performed  just  as  well  inside  as  out  here, 
^>  |  and  you'll  oblige  me  by  going  in."  "I  have  been  stationed  outside," 
the  soldier  answered,  and  resumed  his  beat.  "Hold  on  there !" 
said  Lincoln,  as  he  turned  back  again.  "It  occurs  to  me  that  I  am 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Army,  and  I  order  you  to  go  inside." 
The  soldier,  of  course,  obeyed. 

In  war-time  there  are  great  possibilities  of  suffering  in  the  camps 
and  hospitals.  Soon  after  the  beginning  of  the  war  it  became 
almost  a  daily  custom  for  Mr.  Lincoln  to  visit  them.  He  made 
a  special  study  of  methods  for  the  improvement  of  medical  service 


Curtis  Clark 

for  the  soldiers.  He  was  anxious  that  the  hospitals  be  made  as 
nearly  perfect  as  possible,  and  often  paid  for  improvements  for 
them  out  of  his  own  pocket.  He  had  flowerbeds  planted  about 
them,  to  brighten  up  the  environment. 

The  story  is  told  that  at  one  time  there  was  a  prisoner  of  war 
on  Johnson's  Island,  in  Lake  Erie.  He  had  been  in  the  hospital 
for  six  months,  and  it  was  thought  he  would  soon  die  of  tubercu- 
losis. The  boy's  mother  made  her  way  from  Tennessee  to  Wash- 
ington, and  found  herself  in  the  presence  of  the  President.  "Mr. 
President,"  she  said  to  him,  "my  boy  is  doomed  to  death  unless 
I  can  get  him  back  to  Tennessee.  I  want  to  take  him  home." 
The  great-hearted  man  said,  "I  will  parole  him  on  sick  leave." 
"But,"  she  said,  "then  it  will  be  too  late.  I  want  to  take  him  home 
with  me."  Then  President  Lincoln  wrote  a  note  which  said, 
"Let  the  boy  go  home  with  his  mother."  The  boy  went,  and  lived, 
and  later  became  an  honored  member  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States. 

Lincoln's  feeling  toward  the  Confederates  with  whom  the  Gov- 
ernment was  at  war  was  different  from  that  of  many  leaders  of 
the  nation,  who  would  have  "strung  up"  every  one  of  the  enemy's 
leaders  at  the  close  of  the  war  if  they  could  have  had  their  way. 
The  heart  of  Lincoln  is  revealed  in  the  following  story  told  by 
Duncan  C.  Milner,  of  Chicago :  "At  City  Point,  about  a  week 
before  the  assassination,  a  young  surgeon  was  detailed  to  guide 
Mr.  Lincoln  through  the  hospitals.  When  they  came  to  a  ward 
filled  with  sick  and  wounded  prisoners  the  young  man  said,  "Mr. 
President,  you  won't  want  to  go  in  there;  they  are  only 
rebels."  The  President  stopped  and  gently  replied,  "  You  mean 
Confederates." 

Johnson  Brigham,  for  many  years  State  Librarian  of  Iowa, 
held  a  secretarial  position  at  Washington  during  the  Civil  War, 
and  saw  much  of  the  President.  He  tells,  in  a  recent  article,  of 
the  last  days  of  the  President  and  of  the  dark  time  after  his 
assassination.  Mr.  Brigham  submits  the  following  interesting 
recollection  of  that  time  : 

"I  remember,"  he  writes,  "a  gray-haired  Southerner,  a  neighbor 
of  mine,  who  in  the  past  had  somewhat  annoyed  me  by  his  exulta- 
tion over  Confederate  victories.  On  the  morning  after  the  assassi- 
nation I  saw  him  standing  upon  a  stepladder  and,  assisted  by  his 
daughter  and  granddaughter,  arranging  heavy  folds  of  black  over 
the  front  entrance  of  his  house.  He  had  read  Lincoln's  legacy  of 
good-will  to  the  conquered  South — the  reconstruction  speech — 
and  when  I  stopped  to  speak  with  him  he  could  only  exclaim  in  a 
broken  voice,  "Our  best  friend's  gone !" 

That  famous  English  comic  weekly,  Punch,  throughout  the  Civil 
War  period  was  unremitting  in  its  slurs  upon  the  gaunt,  awkward 
leader  of  the  land  across  the  sea,  and  that  publication  had  much 
to  do  in  the  creating  of  a  strong  anti-Northern  feeling  in  Great 
Britain.  But  after  Lincoln's  assassination  the  editors,  in  their 
efforts  to  make  amends,  printed  a  cartoon  entitled  "Britannia 
Sympathizing  with  Columbia,"  and  accompanied  the  cartoon  with 
some  touching  verses,  from  which  the  following  are  quoted : 

"A  felon  hand,  between  the  goal  and  him, 
Reached  from  behind  his  back,  a  trigger  prest — 

And  those  perplexed  and  patient  eyes  were  dim, 
Those  gaunt,   long-laboring  limbs  were  laid  to  rest 

"The  words  of  mercy  were  upon  his  lips, 

Forgiveness  in  his  heart  and  on  his  pen, 
When  the  vile  murderer  wrought  swift  eclipse 

To  thoughts  of  peace  on  earth,  gcod-will  to  men. 

"Vile  hand,  that  brandest  murder  on  a  strife, 
Whate'er  its  grounds,  stoutly  and  nobly  striven  : 

And  with  the  martyr's  crown  crownest  a  life 
With  much  to  praise,  but  less  to  be  forgiven !" 

America's  Greatheart,  with  his  compassion  and  his  forgiving 
spirit,  conquered  at  last  those  who  saw  in  him  an  uncouth  political 
self-seeker.  With  his  death  he  was  acclaimed  by  all  whose 
prejudices  had  not  made  them  blind. — Friend. 

"Blend  of  mirth  and  sadness,  smiles  and  tears ; 
Quaint  knight-errant  of  the  pioneers; 
Homely  hero,  born  of  star  and  sod; 
Peasant-prince,  a  masterpiece  of  God !" 


Clay,    C. 


policy  that  ail  reforms  to  be  permanent 
should  be  attained  legally  in  and  sup- 
ported by  law  and  order,  yet  he  greatly 
admired  Cassius  M.  Clay's  courage  and 
wrote  several  letters.  After  Lincoln's 
tragic  death,  Clay  pays  him  the  follow- 
ing ttibute: 

White  Hall,  1880. 
Lincoln  was  the  truest  friend  I  ever 
had  and  therefore  my  estimate  of  his 
character  must  be  taken  "cum  grano 
salis."  He  was  the  most  conscientious 
man  I  ever  knew,  and  ranks  with  Wash- 
ington in  genius,  public  service,  and  pa- 
triotism. They  will  go  down  to  posterity 
in  equal  love,  admiration  and  gratitude. 
After  this  I  need  not  say  that  he  was 
the  man  of  his  times:  and  such  is  the  ver- 
dict of  his  contemporaries.  \-  ^> 

C.  M.  Clay.    - 


( 


Clay,    Cassias.  Marcellus 


TRIBUNE  OF  ALL  PEOPLES. 

His  "Work   for  All  Mankind  and  for  All 
"lost  Original  and  "- 
sidents  and  the  ] 
i  of  Men. 


1.  He,  like  the  wise 
of  all  ages,  held  that  the  Creator  steers  and 
loves  his  work.  He  would  not  proclaim 
freedom  to  all  till  God,  by  success  in  bat- 
tle, had  said  the  time  had  come. 
Washington  tur — * 


the  tribune 
What  Washing!, 
day,   Lincoln's  ' 
all  the  ages. 

Lincoln  was  not  only  the  greatest  Ameri- 
can, but  stood  r: 
factor  of  the  human  race.  My  association 
will  save  me  from  oblivion.    I  am, 
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Clee,  Rev.   Lester 
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ncolns  Triumph  Over 
Adversity  Is  Pictured 

The  characteristics  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln which  enabled  him  to  preserve  the 
Union  in  spite  of  adverse  circumstances 
were  discussed  by  Rev.  Lester  H.  Clee, 
pastor  of  the  Second  Presbyterian 
Church,  before  members  of  the  New- 
ark Lions  Club  at  a  luncheon  at  the 
Robert  Treat  Hotel  yesterday. 

"When  the  country  was  divided  by 
a  civil  wax,  the  worst  type  of  war, 
Lincoln  was  able  to  keep  his  promise 
of  saving  the  Union.  The  country 
was  beset  by  financial  troubles  and 
for  a  time  it  looked  as  though  Europe 
would  aid  the  South,  but  Lincoln's 
ability  triumphed  over  his  difficulties," 
Mr.    Clee   declared. 

After  Mr.  Clee  had  concluded  the 
club  In  a  body  marched  to  the  Court 
House,  where  a  wreath  was  placed  on 
the  Lincolr/ stajue.    -),  ^/-f/?>, 


I 


Clemenceau,   Georges 


"TIGER"  LAYS 
WREATH  UP 


Aid  Acts  for  Small 

at  Ceremonies. 




"Cusses  Out"  Movies 


Springfield,  III.,  Nov.  30. — Moving 
picture  photographers  nearly  choked 
the  Tiger  within  the  crypt  of  the  Lin- 
coln monument  yesterday,  caused  him 
to  use  strong  language  in  every  tongue 
at  his  command,  and  violated  all  of  the 
ethics  of  official  visits  to  the  sacred 
spot. 

For  the  first  time  movie  operators — 
and  they  were  hard  boiled— were  lined 
up  in  a  solid  semicircle  around  the  sar- 
cophagus within  the  tomb.  When  Clem- 
enceau entered  to  lay  the  wreath  the 
flares  flared  and  an  overpowering  bil- 
low of  smoke  rolled  toward  him.  With 
difficulty  he  went  through  with  the 
very  brief  c<*femony  within  the  cavern, 
which  had  but  the  single  outlet,  the 
door. 

Later  the  movie  operators  ranged 
themselves  along  the  second  elevation 
of  the  monument  while  M.  Clemenceau 
was  speaking.  His  back  was  toward 
them.  He  declined  to  heed  their  loud 
demands  to  "  turn  around,"  and  it  was 
with  difficulty  that  Clemenceau's 
speech  was  heard. 

BY  E.   O.   PHILLIPS. 

Springfield,  111.,  Nov.  30.— [Special.] 
— Georges  Clemenceau,  the  Tiger  of 
France,  stood  at  the  tomb  of  Lincoln 
today  and  as  a  private  citizen  paid 
humble  and  noble  tribute  to  the  mem- 
pry,  as  he  phrased  it,  "  of  the  greatest 
Anerican." 

Clemenceau  was  profundly  stirred  as 
the  moment  came  when,  with  deep 
reverence,  he  placed  a  wreath  upon 
the  sarcophagus,  within  the  crypt  of 
the  monument.  He  said  as  much,  a  bit 
later,  as  he  spoke  to  a  notable  gath- 
ering of  Illinois  men  and  women,  who 
stood  wtih  bared  heads  under  leaden 
skies. 

He  maintained  that  Springfield  and 
the  Lincoln  tomb  had  been  a  fixed  spoi 
in  his  American  itinerary,  that  had 
been  determined  before  his  departure 
from  Paris;  that  always  he  had  been  a 
close  student  of  Lincoln's  life  and  serv 


Try  to  Follow  Him. 

"  We  do  not  try  to  equal  him,"  the 
Tiger  said,  "but  to  go  behind  him  In 
the  path  which  he  made  for  us." 

And  as  a  fitting  climax  to  his  eulogy 
of  America  and  Americans,  Clemen- 
ceau directed  that  a  second  wreath  be 
placed  upon  the  casket  of  a  Springfield 
boy— a  veteran  of  the  Rainbow  divis 
ion — who  had  fought  through  the  wai 
and  who  died  last  night,  Scott  Hum 
phrey,  son  of  the  late  federal  judge, 
J.  Otis  Humphrey.  Clemenceau  dele 
gated  Lieut.  Howard  Knotts,  com- 
mander of  the  American  Legion  of 
Springfield,  to  perform  this  duty  in 
his  behalf. 

"  Gladly  do  I  take  advantage  of  this 
opportunity  to  honor  the  memory  ofi 
an  American  soldier,"  the  Tiger  said 
with  glistening  eyes,  as  he  handed  the 
wreath  to  Lieut.  Knotts. 

Murphy  Represents  Small. 

Former  United  States  Senator  Law- 
rence Y.  Sherman  presided  over  the 
ceremonies  at  the  tomb.  Gov.  Small 
was  represented  by  William  A.  Mur- 
phy of  Poliet,  director  of  trade  and 
commerce  in  the  governor's  cabinet. 
Springfield's  official  spokesman  was 
John  A.  Barber. 

M.  Clemenceau  spoke  from  a  small 
platform  erected  at  the  south  door  of 
the  monument.  His  head  was  bared 
and  he  spoke  slowly  and  plainly  and 
very  evidently  under  pressure  of  great 
feeling.     His  speech  was  brief. 

M.  Clemenceau's  Address. 

"  After  these  very  appropriate  and 
moving  words  which  have  been  spoken 
here,  I  hardly  dare  say  more — -I  could 
not,"  he  said.  "  Nobody  felt  more  than 
the  feeling  which  pressed  all  human 
hearts  when  your  president  was  mur- 
dered. I  was  but  a  young  man,  but  I 
remember  the  great  demonstration 
that  was  staged  in  Paris,  which  mani- 
fested the  feeling  which  we  people 
of  France  had  for  the  now  immortal 
Lincoln,  just  as  all  the  people  of  the 
world  who  love  liberty  had  for  him. 

"  Today,  as  I  stand  at  his  tomb.  I 
remember  his  words  spoken  at  Get- 
tysburg: '  We  do  not  consecrate  these 
dead.    We  ask  them  to  consecrate  us.'  " 

"  I  honor  today  your  valiant  men  wh° 
died  on  the  fields  of  France  for  the 
same  principles,  the  same  inspiration, 
the  same  love  of  liberty  for  which  Lin- 
coln, the  great  American,  laid  down 
his  life  at  the  gun  shot  of  the  mur- 
derer. 

"  We  do  not  try  to  equal  him,  but  to 
go  behind  him  in  the  path  which  he 
made  for  us.  We  people  in  France 
honor    Americans   and   love    America, 


of  a  country  or  a  political  party,  but 
as  a  man  before  this  man,  and  with 
all  my  heart  I  am  profoundly  grate- 
ful for  the  privilege,  profoundly  stirred 
by  the  inspiration  of  standing  at  his 
tomb." 

Goes  to  Lincoln  Home. 

The  Frenchman  arrived  in  Spring- 
field at  3  p.  m.  and  was  met  at  the  Illi- 
nois Central  station  by  a  reception  com- 
mittee of  100  Springfield  citizens.  The 
state  was  officially  represented  by  Adjt. 
Gen.  Black.  Senator  Sherman  was  at 
the  bead  of  the  citizens'  committee. 

Through  crowded  streets  the  former 
premier  was  escorted  to  the  Lincoln 
lome.  He  was  taken  through  the 
rooms,  was  seated  in  Lincoln's  arm- 
chair, and  was  presented  with  a  pen 
made  from  the  flooring  of  Lincoln's  bed- 
room, with  which  he  signed  the  visitors' 
register.  From  the  home  the  party 
proceeded  to  Oak  Ridge  cemetery  and 
directly  to  the  monument. 

Itinerary   of   Tiger. 

M.  Clemenceau's  itinerary  follows: 

Leaving  Springfield,  111.,  about  4:30, 
his  car  goes  to  Litchfield,  parking  there 
for  the  night;  leafe  Litchfield  about 
6:30  Friday  morning,  arriving  in  St. 
Louis  at  8:38  a.  m.;  speaks  in  St.  Louis 
about  2  p.  m.  Saturday,  leaving  be- 
tween 8  p.  m.  and  midnight  the  same 


day  for  Baltimore,  stopping  five  min- 
utes en  route  at  Richmond,  Ind.,  to 
thank  delegation  of  Society  of  Friends 
from  Earlham  college  for  the  work  of 
the  Friends  in  reconstructing  France; 
arrives  in  Baltimore  about  8:30  Mon- 
day morning. 

The    visit    to    Annapolis    has    been 
stricken  from  the  itinerary  and  Clem- 
enceau  will    leave   Baltimore   Monday  j 
afternoon,  arriving  at  Washington  at 
4  p.  m. 

War  College  Address. 

Besides  addressing  the  Chatauqua  as- 
sociation in  Washington  on  Dec.  8,  the 
onl  yother  speaking  invitation  accepted 
for  the  capital  is  a  short  talk  also  on 
the  8th  at  the  war  college  before  offi- 
cers who  commanded  American  divi- 
sions in  France.  Clemenceau's  only 
visits  definitely  scheduled  so  far  are 
calls  on  President  Harding  and  Wood- 
row  Wilson. 

Lea^^pg  Washing-ton  the  morning  of 
Dec.  9,  he  will  arrive  in  Philadelphia 
in  the  forenoon,  deliver  an  address  at 
the  forum  that  afternoon,  and  depart 
for  Chicago  at  5:30  p.  m.  the  same  day. 
Laying  over  for  Sunday  at  some  point 
in  the  picturesque  Alleghanies,  he  will 
reach  Chicago  at  9  a.  m.  ec.  11,  address 
the  farmers'  convention,  and  depart  at 
5:30  p.  m.  the  same  date  for  New  York. 


but  we  know  how  to  discern  among, 
them  those  who  are  true,  who  have 
courage,  and  patience,  and  the  quali- 
ties which  made  your  Lincoln  the  man 
whom  the  world  honored  and  loved  and 
who  has  inspired  all  the  world  to  love 
liberty. 

"  And  I  now  come  here  as  a  private 
citizen  with  no  thought  of  politics, 
come  to  his  tomb  to  find  a  new 
strength,  a  new  courage,  to  carry  him 
through  the  difficulties  which  follow 
all  public  action,  and  for  his  help  in 
private  life,  in  the  sacrifice  we  must 
all  make  if  we  are  to  live  up  to  his 
Ideals  of  courage  and  faith,  of  good 
for  the  many. 

"  I   come  not  as  the  representative 
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Lincoln's  Home  in  Springfield,  Illinois 

Abraham  Lincoln 

Georges  Clemenceau's  Tribute 


Of  the  many  tributes  paid  to  Lincoln  by 
Americans  and  citizens  of  other  countries,  none 
has  been  more  impressive  in  its  beautiful  sim- 
plicity than  that  paid  at  Lincoln's  tomb  in 
Springfield,  111.,  on  November  30,  1922,  by 
Georges  Clemenceau,  premier  of  France  during 
the  World  War.     He  said: 

"  We  have  come  here  to  tell  him  that  we  do 
not  try  to  equal  him  but  to  tell  him  we  try  to 
go  behind  him  on  the  path  he  so  gloriously 
opened. 

"  I  want  to  tell  you  of  the  love  of  my  people 
for  not  only  him  but  for  everyone  who  stands 
for  the  ideals  for  which  he  stood.     Here  I  am, 


a  private  citizen,  speaking  no  differently  than 
any  other,  hoping  to  be  not  like  him,  but  to  be 
so  good  as  I  can.  I  am  an  old  man,  knowing 
that  I  have  but  a  short  time  of  life  left,  but  I 
hope  to  bring  from  here  new  strength,  new 
powers  and  new  feeling  that  shall  carry  me 
through  to  the  end. 

"  So,  gentlemen,  let  us  say  no  more.  We 
are  not  here  in  the  interests  of  a  political  party 
nor  for  political  action.  We  are  here  like  men 
before  one  of  the  greatest  men  that  ever  lived, 
great  by  thought,  great  by  feeling  and  great  by 
action.  All  my  heart  goes  to  America  and  its 
great  men  such  as  this  one  before  whom  I 
incline  myself." 


' 
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'IN  LINCOLN  TRIBUTE 


"ONE    OF   THE    GREATEST    MEN    THAT 
EVER    LIVED,"    CLEMENCEAU    SAYS. 


The  French  Statesman  Lays  a  Wreath 


the     Sarcophagus     of 

Great    American     at 

Springfield 


the 
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Springfield,  III.,  Nov.  30. — Georges 
Clemenceau  bared  his  head  at  the  tomb 
of  Abraham  Lincoln  today  and  paid 
tribute  to  him  as  "one  of  the  greatest 
men  that  ever  lived." 

"After  the  very  appropriate  and  mov- 
ing words  I  have  heard,  I  hardly  dare 
say  more,"  he  said.  "Don't  believe  I 
came  here  to  try  to  consecrate  such  a 
memory."  Quoting  from  Lincoln's  Get- 
tysburg speech,  he  declared  that  he 
hoped,  in  the  words  of  Lincoln,  rather  to 
be  concerated,  that  what  remained  to 
him  of  his  life  might  be  devoted  to  the 
service  of  mankind. 

LINCOLN'S  LIFE  AS  A  MODEL. 

"I  come  in  souvenir  of  the  valiant 
men  who  fell  on  the  fields  of  France  in 
the  same  cause  for  which  he  was  mur- 
dered, that  we  are  going  to  try  to  go  in 
the  path  of  freedom  he  opened,"  Clemen- 
ceau continued. 

"Here  I  am,  a  private  citizen.  No  more 
than  any  other  who  has  tried  to  do  his 
duty,  hoping  to  be  not  like  Lincoln,  but 
to  be  so  near  like  him  as  I  can. 

"Let  us  say  no  more.  Here  before 
one  of  the  greatest  men  that  ever  lived, 
all  my  heart  goes  out  to  America  and 
the  great  man  she  produced." 

Before  he  spoke,  bareheaded  in  the 
cold  mist  beneath  the  leaden  skies  that 
overhung  Oak  Ridge  cemetery,  the  "Ti-  j 
ger"  entered  the  marbled  hall  beneath  : 
the  tall,  plain  Lincoln  shaft,  and  laid  j 
a  wreath  on  the  sarcophagus  beneath  j 
which  the  marytered  Lincoln  lay. 

TRIBUTE    TO    EX-SOLDIER. 

He  said  no  word;  stood  motionless  for 
a  moment;  laid  the  wreath  and  walked 
silently  out.  At  the  end  of  his  speech, 
Clemenceau  was  asked  by  Ex-Senator 
Lawrence  Y.  Sherman,  master  of  cere- 
monies, to  dedicate  another  wreath  as 
his  tribute  to  a  dead  soldier  of  the  Rain- 
bow division  which  went  first  to  France. 

"This  is  my  tribute  to  the  American 
soldier,"  Clemenceau  said,  placing  his 
hand  on  the  wreath.  Mr.  S'aerman  then 
announced  that  it  was  to  be  laid-on  the 
grave  of  Otis  Scott  Humphrey,  son  of 
the  late  federal  judge,  J.  Otis  Humphrey, 
who  died  last  night  of  pneumonia. 
Humphrey  will  vbe  buried  tomorrow  in 
Oak  Ridge,  in  the  shadow  of  the  Lin- 
coln shaft. 

The  "Tiger's"  train  reached  Spring- 
field from  Chicago  at  3  o'clock.  Despite 
the  inclement  weather  a  crowd  of  sev- 
eral thousand  persons  gathered  at  the 
station  to  greet  him — not  noisily,  but 
with  apparent  cordiality. 

Greeted  by  a  reception  committee,  he 
was  driven  to  Lincoln's  old  home  on 
Eighth  street,  where  he  was  shown 
through  the  house  by  Mrs.  Mary  Ed- 
twards  Brown,  whose  grandmother  was 
a  sister  of  Lincoln's  wife, 

She  presented  him  a  pen  made  from 
wood  from  the  floor  of  Lincoln's  old 
home.  Then  she  showed  him  a  photo- 
graph of  the  hotel  in  which  Lincoln  and 
his  wife  lived  for  a  time  after  their 
marriage,  explaining  that  they  paid  only 
"$4  a  week  for  room  and  board  for  two." 

"Have  you  any  like  it  now?"  Clemen- 
ceau asked  with  a  smile. 


Clyde,  J.  B. 
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THURSDAY,  FEB.   19,   1935 


Half  Minute  Talk  J 

Rev  J.iB.  Clyde:  There  must  have 
been  some  strain  of  nobility  in  the 
ancestry  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  As 
well  expect  a  common  field  daisy  to 
jump  at  once  to  a  shasta  daisy  as  to 
expect  such  a  man  as  Lincoln  to  be 
developed  direct  from  such  common 
stock  as  his  known  ancestors. 
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The  Lincoln  Legend,  Then  and  Now 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CMAUNCEY  W.  REED 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  April  17,  1951 

Mr.  REED  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  Sunday,  April  15,  1951,  a  group  of 
several  hundred  citizens  gathered  at 
Ford's  Theater  in  our  Nation's  capital. 
It  was  there,  on  April  14,  1865,  that  an 
assassin  fired  a  shot,  that,  on  the  fol- 
lowing day,  ushered  into  eternity,  one 
of  the  world's  greatest  characters.  Al- 
though 86  years  have  elapsed  since  that 
tragic  hour  the  name  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln still  "belongs  to  the  ages." 

The  chairman  of  Sunday's  memorial 
service,  sponsored  by  the  National  Park 
Service  and  the  Lincoln  Group  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  was  our  colleague, 
Hon.  George  A.  Dondero,  of  Royal  Oak, 
Mich.  The  principal  address  was  deliv- 
ered by  Dr.  J.  Walter  Coleman,  super- 


intendent of  the  Gettysburg  National  | 
Military  Park  of  Gettysburg,  Pa.,  and  is 
hereto  included  as  an  extension  of  my 
remarks : 

I  undertook  this  little  task  in  the  belief 
that  it  would  be  an  interesting  exercise  to 
compare  some  of  the  opinions  -which  people 
expressed  toward  Lincoln  in  his  own  day  and 
at  present.  Due  allowance  must,  of  course, 
be  made  for  the  familiar  American  tendency 
of  letting  adverse  opinion  of  public  figures 
mellow  rapidly  with  the  years.  But,  while 
some  of  this  change  in  attitude  toward  Lin- 
coln is  sentimental,  much  of  it,  as  I  shall 
illustrate,  is  carefully  considered.  Unfavor- 
able criticisms  must  be  viewed  against  the 
customs  of  the  times.  If  the  late  President 
Roosevelt,  for  example,  had  delivered  an 
oratorical  gem  like  the  Gettysburg  address, 
what  would  have  been  the  comments  of  his 
severest  editorial  critics?  I  doubt  that  any 
of  them  would  have  sought  an  unenviable 
immortality  by  calling  it  disgraceful,  but 
we  must  bear  in  mind  that  a  considerable 
percentage  of  the  comment  on  any  incum- 
bent President  is  automatically  unfavorable. 
It  is  also  human  nature  for  indignant  ob- 
jectors to  a  Presidential  course  of  action  to 
be  more  vocal  than  the  supporters. 

We  would  therefore  expect  bitter  expres- 
sions of  disapproval  during  his  lifetime  and 
a  generally  more  friendly  attitude  in  later 
years.  But  this  natural  trend  does  not  ac- 
count for  the  even  heightening  interest  in 
the  man  on  not  merely  a  national  but  a 
world-wide  basis.  The  Lincoln  legend  is 
growing. 

The  reasons  for  this  growth  are  not  hard 
to  find,  but  let  me  present  a  few  personal 
observations  to  illustrate  that  it  is  a  fact. 
For  example,  the  Lincoln  Fellowship  of  Penn- 
sylvania has  members  scattered  throughout 
the  country.  It  meets  at  Gettysburg,  al- 
ways on  November  19,  and  at  some  other 
times  throughout  the  year.  Mr.  John  D. 
Lippy,  Jr.,  who  is  with  us  today,  proprietor 
of  the  Lincoln  Room  in  the  Wills  House  is 
the  president  and  I  am  the  secretary.  Its 
membership  is  a  cross  section  of  American 
life.  From  Philadelphia  we  have  had  a  wood- 
working craftsman,  an  express  agent,  an  AFL 
organizer,  and  the  president  of  Penn  Mutual 
Life  Insurance  Co.  We  have  battlefield 
guides,  a  grocery  store  manager,  a  college 
president  and  a  high  executive  in  the  du- 
Pont  Co.  They  belong  to  the  organization 
because  they  are  interested  in  attending 
programs  devoted  to  Lincoln,  the  man  of 
the  people. 

I  have  been  at  Gettysburg  10  years.  My 
observation  has  been  that  people  visiting  the 
park  and  cemetery  are  about  as  much  inter- 
ested in  Lincoln's  address  as  they  are  in  the 
battle.  This  opinion  is  supported  by  the 
guides,  our  historians,  and  persons  operating 
the  several  private  museum  displays  in  the 
town.  Dr.  Henry  Hanson,  president  of 
Gettysburg  College,  told  me  once  of  the  visit 
of  a  famous  Japanese  educator  whom  he  con- 
ducted over  the  battlefield  as  his  guest.  It 
was  a  cold  rainy  day.  They  finally  reached 
the  national  cemetery  and  the  visitor  left 
the  car  and  stood,  hatless,  on  the  spot  where 
the  address  had  been  delivered.  "This  is  the 
memory,"  he  said,  "that  I  want  to  take  back 
with  me."  Dr.  Waldo  Leland,  last  Wednes- 
day, related  an  almost  identical  experience 
with  the  Minister  from  Norway. 

Travelers  have  told  me  that  they  have 
commonly  encountered  school  children  in 
countries  like  Denmark  and  Switzerland  who 
could  recite  the  address  perfectly  in  English. 
I  think  there  can  be  no  question  that  Lin- 
coln's stature  as  a  world  figure  is  constantly 
increasing.  Our  American  stronghold  of 
democracy  is,  of  course,  more  important  in 
world  affairs  now  than  It  was  nine  decades 
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ago,  but  much  of  its  importance  stems  from 
the  fact  that  we  had  a  Lincoln  when  we 
needed  him,  and  that  "When  the  Judgment 
thunders  split  the  house,  he  held  the  ridg- 
pole  up  and  spiked  again  the  rafters  of  the 
home."  Great  scholars  are  constantly  find- 
ing in  him  a  subject  for  study.  They  tell  us 
how  he  emerged,  how  he  found  a  general, 
how  he  conducted  diplomacy  in  carpet  slip- 
pers and  how  he  shared  the  ordeal  of  the 
Union.  If  we  cannot  all  understand  the 
deeper  complexities  of  that  social  and  politi- 
cal cataclysm  of  the  sixties,  we  all  do  know 
that  the  man  surmounted  fantastic  difficul- 
ties in  rising  to  our  highest  national  honor, 
and  in  steering  the  ship  of  state  through 
those  troubled  waters. 

Lincoln's  background,  for  an  American 
legend,  could  hardly  be  improved  upon.  His 
people  were  English,  they  came  to  America 
before  the  Revolution.  They  migrated  gard- 
ually  westward  by  going  down  the  great  val- 
ley of  Virginia  from  Pennsylvania,  like  Dan- 
iel Boone.  Lincoln  was  born  in  a  log  cabin. 
His  grandfather  was  killed  by  the  Indians. 
Thomas  Lincoln,  his  father,  was  poor  but  he 
possessed  those  skills  essential  to  the  fron- 
tier which  gave  his  family  enough  to  eat 
and  wear.  Abraham's  schooling  was  brief, 
even  for  the  frontier,  but  this  unlettered 
man  was  able,  by  keen  logic  and  homely 
aphorism,  to  hold  his  own  in  the  court- 
room or  on  the  stump,  with  the  smartest 
people,  first  in  that  part  of  Illinois  or  later, 
most  anywhere.  Abe  Lincoln  was  big  and 
strong  in  the  days  when  the  expression  a 
"good  man"  had  two  different  meanings,  de- 
pending on  which  word  received  the  inflec- 
tion. He  could  chop  and  split  rails,  he  could 
shoot.  His  private  life  was  impeccable,  but 
he  could  tell  and  enjoy  a  story  as  well  as  the 
next  fellow  when  he  was  out  with  the  boys. 
He  didn't  mind  people  taking  a  drink,  al- 
though he  didn't  use  the  stuff  himself.  He 
had  sincere  Christian  convictions  which 
were,  however,  not  formalized  into  any  par- 
ticular dogma.  This  Horatio  Alger  formula 
for  human  interest  is  doubtless  a  factor  in 
the  legend,  if  it  does  not  affect  our  objective 
estimate  of  his  ability.  Contemporary  critics 
were  not  impressed  by  it. 

I  have  often  talked  with  my  father  about 
the  Civil  War  and  Lincoln.  Born  in  1855  in 
Susquehanna  County,  Pa.,  he  retained  vivid 
childhood  recollections.  When  I  recently 
visited  the  little  family  burial  plot  a  hun- 
dred yards  from  our  home,  I  discovered  the 
reason  why  memories  of  the  Battle  of  Get- 
tysburg were  a  trifle  vague.  Six  of  his  little 
cousins  were  buried  that  week,  victims  of 
typhoid  fever.  His  recovery  left  him  too 
*weak  to  be  much  interested  in  affairs  of 
1863,  but  he  remembered  well  his  tenth 
birthday,  Monday,  April  17,  1865.  The  mail- 
man, slogging  through  the  spring  mud, 
brought  stirring  news  that  day.  He  first  re- 
ported that  two  local  Republican  youths  had 
been  drafted,  and  a  friendly  Democrat  had 
escaped  the  call.  He  was  quite  happy.  Was 
there  any  other  news?  Oh,  yes,  Old  Abe  has 
been  shot  and  I'm  glad  of  it.  The  brutality 
of  the  statement  shocked  the  little  boy,  and 
he  often  mentioned  it.  Fifty  years  later, 
when  I  was  10,  my  father  reminded  me  of  the 
incident.  He  said,  "You  know,  I've  thought 
about  it  quite  a  lot,  and  as  near  as  I  can 
figure  out,  Lincoln  Was  about  as  great  a  man 
as  Washington."  A  ground  swell  for  the 
Lincoln  legend. 

Grandfather's  comments  come  to  me  sec- 
ond hand,  but  on  the  subject  of  Lincoln  they 
are  definitely  pungent.  His  district  was 
famous,  briefly,  in  the  middle  forties  because 
of  Congressman  David  Wilmot  and  his 
famous  provisos,  but,  by  the  fifties,  as  Prof. 
Avery  Craven  recalls,  Wilmot  had  already 
returned  to  enjoy  a  well-deserved  obscurity 
in  his  backward  constituency.  He  had  been 
the  lone  Pennsylvanian  to  vote  against  a  pro- 
tective tariff.  The  irate  Governor  of  Penn- 
sylvania declared  that  the  only  thing  that 


district  ever  manufactured  was  shingles  and 
they  stole  the  lumber  to  make  them.  He  was 
wrong  on  two  counts.  They  had  plenty  of 
shingle  timber,  and  they  also  made  whisky. 

Congressman  Wilmot  was  succeeded  by  his 
law  partner,  and  my  grandfather's  attorney, 
Galusha  A.  Grow.  Mr.  Grow,  later  to  become 
Speaker  of  the  House,  switched  from  the 
Democratic  to  the  Republican  Party,  and 
grandfather  disapproved  of  him  and  his 
famous  Homestead  Act.  He  thought  that 
the  new  party  was  giving  away  land  to  worth- 
less migrants  who  should  have  to  buy  it  like 
his  grandfather  had  done.  His  widowed  sis- 
ter, married  to  a  Maryland  Carroll,  killed  in 
the  Confederate  Army  at  Buzzard's  Roost, 
had  brought  back  reports  about  slavery  that 
were  somewhat  at  variance  with  Uncle  Tom's 
Cabin,  and  he  had  a  poor  opinion  generally 
of  President  Lincoln. 

One  of  grandfather's  youthful  friends  was 
an  eccentric  boy  named  Locke.  His  mother 
was  a  Ross  who  lived  about  a  mile  away. 
David  Ross  Locke  had  gone  out  to  Ohio  and 
become  a  newspaper  man,  writing  what  my 
grandfather  called  nonsense.  He  was  a  great 
favorite  of  Lincoln  and  had  been  entertained 
at  the  White  House.  He  wrote  under  the 
absurd  name  of  Petroleum  Vesuvious  Naseby. 

But  the  years  were  to  mellow  even  the  con- 
sidered opinions  of  Mr.  Darius  Coleman.  He 
died  thinking  that  Lincoln's  Presidency  was 
maybe  the  best  thing  that  could  have  hap- 
pened, but  he  always  wished  that  Horace 
Greeley  could  have  beaten  Grant. 

Lincoln  made  men  follow  him.  When  Noah 
Brooks  went  to  hear  him  at  the  Cooper 
Union  Institute  he  was  cynical.  He  saw  his 
awkwardness  and  heard  the  uncouth  fron- 
tier pronunciation.  "Old  fellow,  you  won't 
do,"  he  said.  "It's  all  very  well  for  the 
Wild  West,  but  this  will  never  go,  down  in 
New  York."  As  Brooks  recalled  it  later,  "A 
friend  said  to  me  after  the  meeting,  What  do 
you  think  of  Abe  Lincoln,  the  rail-splitter? 
He's  the  greatest  man  since  St.  Paul,  I  said, 
and  I  think  so  yet." 

In  1894  Woodrow  Wilson  was  a  professor 
of  jurisprudence  and  political  science  at 
Wesleyan  College.  In  an  article  for  Forum 
magazine,  entitled  "A  Calendar  of  Great 
Americans,"  he  designated  Lincoln  as  "the 
supreme  American  of  our  history." 

Lincoln  is  a  man  of  so  universal  appeal 
that  he  has  become  virtually  all  things  to 
all  people.  Like  the  scripture,  he  is  quoted 
by  all  shades  from  reactionary  to  pink. 
Conservatives  warn  us  that  we  must  return 
to  the  Lincolnian  principles  of  government 
if  our  Nation  is  to  remain  free,  overlooking 
the  dire  fact  that  Lincoln's  government  was 
at  war  from  the  outset  and  was  forced,  as 
I  see  it,  to  employ  all  kinds  of  restrictive 
measures,  repugnant  to  Americans  at  times 
of  peace.  Radicals,  on  the  other  hand,  as- 
sure us  that  freedom  can  only  be  attained 
by  more  and  more  drastic  legislation,  curb- 
ing the  evils  of  capitalistic  slave  driving, 
and  citing  the  Emancipation  Proclamation 
and  the  thirteenth  amendment  as  the  be- 
ginning. Would  Lincoln,  if  he  were  to  be 
reincarnated  today,  be  puzzled  by  these  ap- 
parent contradictions?  No,  they  existed  also 
in  his  day.  He  would  recall  that  the  Re- 
publicans were  denounced  in  1856  as  Com- 
munists and  as  high  tariff  economic  royal- 
ists, alike. 

Lincoln  is  great  because  he  served  as  a 
fine  leader  of  a  mighty  nation  in  the  first 
war  of  modern  times,  in  terms  of  the  me- 
chanical age.'  He  had  the  courage  to  try 
to  keep  that  Nation  one,  choosing  the  awful 
alternative  of  internecin  war,  rather  than 
to  let  the  dissenting  States  form  their  own 
government.  In  poker  parlance,  they  might 
have  split  the  pot,  and  ended  the  game 
peaceably,  but  this  was  not  to  be,  and  the 
times  have  borne  out  the  wisdom  of  the 
course  of  action.  The  war  for  the  Union 
was  the  first  fought  with  weapons  of  steam 
(the   gunboat   and   the   locomotive),   elec- 


tricity (instantaneous  communication  by 
telegraph),  and  the  enormous  ramifications 
of  these  devices.  It  was  the  first  great  war 
directed  from  headquarters  at  the  Nation's 
Capital.  It  was  the  first  struggle  of  major 
proportions  to  be  adequately  reported  in  the 
daily  papers. 

We  know  that  Lincoln's  greatness  is  based 
on  tangible  evidence  of  his  vast  ability. 
And  yet  we  love  him,  we  revere  his  memory 
for  other  qualities.  About  a  week  before 
his  death,  when  Lincoln  entered  Richmond 
he  called  at  the  home  of  Gen.  George  Pickett. 
The  general  was  originally  a  Virginian  who 
lived  in  Illinois  as  a  young  man  and  had 
been  appointed  to  the  United  States  Military 
Academy  from  that  State.  The  President 
knew  him  quite  well.  He  asked  if  General 
Pickett  were  at  home,  and  he  was  told  that 
the  general  was  with  his  command  in  the 
Army.  The  servant  offered  to  take  a  mes- 
sage, and  asked  who  it  was  that  he  should 
say  had  called.  The  President  replied,  "Just 
tell  him  that  it  was  an  old  friend  from 
Illinois."  When  I  recall  that  expression,  I 
feel  that  in  a  very  real  sense,  to  me,  to  all 
of  us,  Lincoln  is  primarily  an  old  friend 
from  Illinois. 


-       Colfax,   Hon.   Sch/uvler 
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Hob.  SehnyTer  Colfax  at  Bryan  Hall  on  Sun- 
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Every  seat  in  Bryan  Hall,  and  every  inch  of 
standing  room,  was  occupied  on  Sundayafternoon 
by  the  audience  who  came,  notwithstanding  thu 
irclemency  ol  the  weather,  to  hear  Schuyler  Col. 
fax,  the  Speaker  of  the  National  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, speak  of  the  virtues  and  character  ,of 
the  dead  President. 

The  chairj  was  occupied  hy  John  V.  Farweli, 
Esq.,  tbe  President  of  the  Northwestern  Branch  of 
the  Christian  Commission.  The  services  were 
opened  with  piayer,  by  Prof.  F.  W.  Pisk,  D  O., 
of  the  Chicago  Theological  Seminary,  after  which 
Mr.  Parwell  Introduced  the  eloquent  speaker  in  a 
few  befitting  and  appropriate  remarks.  Mr.  Col- 
fax was  loudly  applauded.  After  requesting  the 
audience  to  omit  all  manifestations  of  applause, 
Mr.  Colfax  said: 

HON  .    SCHUYLER  COLFAX'S  ADDRESS. 

Over  two  centories  and  a  half  have  paesed  away 
since  the  ruler  of  any  great  Nation  of  the  woild 
has  fallen  by  the  murderous  attack  of  an  assassin; 
and,  for  the  first  lime  in  onr  history  there  is 
blood  on  the  Presidential  chair  of  the  Republic. 
Death  is  almost  always  saddening.  The  passing 
away  of  come  dear  friend  from  our  earthly  sight 
forever,  fills  tbe  heart  with  sorrow.  Wheuit 
strikes  down  one  who  fills  honorably  a  position 
of  iDflneiDce  and  power,  as  in  the  case  ot  our  two 
Presidents  who  died  of  disease  in  the  Wbite 
House,  the  sincerest  grief  is  felt  throughout  tbe 
land.  Bnt  when  this  affliction  is  aggravated  by 
death  coming  through  the  hand  oi  a  murderer, 
it  ia  not  strange  that  the  wave  ol  woe  sweeps 
gloomily  over  a  nation,which  si's  down  to  mourn 
in  sackcloth,  and  feels  in  every  individual  heait 
as  if  there  was  one  dead  at  their  own  haarth- 
stones.  It  seem?,  too,  as  if  this  wicked  deed  was 
intensified,  in  all  its  horror,  hy  every  attendant 
circumstance.  The  fat?l  shot  was  fired  on  the 
very  day  when  the  Nation's  flag  was  again  un- 
furled in  tiumph  over  that  fort  in  Charleston 
harbor,  which,  in  four  years'  time,  had  beeu  the 
cradle  and  the  grave  of  the  rebellion.  It  was  at 
an  hour  when  the  death  of  the  President  could 
not  te  of  the  slightest  avail  to  the  treasonable 
corspiracy  against  the  Republic,  which  its  milita- 
ry leaders  acknowledged  at  last  was  powerless  and 
overthrown.  And  it  was  aimed,  alas,  with  too 
sure  a  hand,  at  the  life  oi  that  one  man  in  the 
Government  whose  heart  was  tenderest  towards 
the  would-be  assassins  of  the  Nation's  life. 

Yon  may  search  history,  ancient  and  modern, 
and  when  the  lask  is  ended  ail  will  concede  that 
Abraham  Lincoln  was  the  most  merciful  ruler 
who  ever  put  down  a  powerful  rebellion.  He  had 
so  won  the  hearts  of  the  people,  and  so  entwined 
himself  in  their  regard  and  affection,  that  he  was 
Ihe  only  man  living-  who  could  have  stood  in  the 
breach  between  the  leaders  of  this  iniqu'ty  and 
the  wrath  of  the  country  they  had  pluuged  into 
bloody  war.  Feeling,  as  so  many  did,  that  his 
kindly  heart  almost  forgot  justice  in  its  throb- 
bings  for  mercy,  yet,  knowing  his  unfaltering  de- 
votion to  bis  country,  his  inflexible  adherence  to 
principle,  his  unyielding  determination  for  the 
restoration  of  our  national  unity,  there  was  a 
trust  m  him,  almost  filial  in  its  loving  confidence, 
that  whatever  he  should  finally  resove  on  would 
prove  m  ihe  end  to  be  for  the  best.  Had  he  been 
an  unforgiving  ruler  ;  had  his  daily  practice  been 
to  sit  in  his  high  place  and  there  administer  with 
unrelenting  severity  the  penalties  of  offended 
law ;  had  he  proclaimed  his  resolution  to  consign 
ail  the  plotters  against  his  country  to  the  gallows 
they  had  earned,  we  might  have  understood  why 
the  rebel  assassins  conspired  against  his  lite. 
Bnt  no  assassination  in  history— not  even  that  of 
Henry  IV.,  of  France,  for  which  Ravaillac  was 
torn  in  pieces  by  horses,  nor  William  of  Orange 
—approximates  in  utterly  unpalliated  infamy  to 
this. 

In  the  midst  of  the  national  rejoicings  over  the 
assured  triumph  of  the  national  cause,  with  illu- 
minations and  bonfires  blazing  in  every  town, 
and  the  merry  peal  of  the  festive  bell  in  every 
village,  our  cities  blossoming  with  flags,  our 
hearts  beating  high  with  joy,  the  two  great 
aimies  of  Grant  and  Lee  fraternizing  together 
alter  their  long  warfare,  and  exuliing  together 
over  the  return  of  peace,  we  were  brougntfrom 
the  utmost  heights  of  felicity  to  the  deepest  val- 
lies  of  lamentation.  No  wonder  that  rebel  gen- 
erals acknowledged  that  it  sent-down  their  cause 
through  all  the  coming  centuries,  to  shameless 
cishonor.  For,  disguise  it  as  some  may  seek  to 
60,  behind  the  form  of  the  assassin,  as  his  linger 
pulled  the  fatal  trigger,  looms  up  the  dark  and 
fiendish  spirit  of  the  rebellion ;  which,  bjfflsd 
in  its  work  of  asssssinatiDg  the  nation's  life, 
avenged  itself  on  the  life  ol  him  who  represented 
the  nation's  contest  and  tne  nation's  victory.  As 
surely  as  the  infamous  offer  of  twenty- 
five  thousand  crowns  by  Philip  of  Spain 
to  whomsoever  would  rid  the  world  of 
the  pious  William  of  Orange,  tbe  purest  and  best- 
loved  Ruler  of  his  times,  who,  by^a  striking  coin- 
cidence, was  called  Father  William,  as  we  called 
our  beloved  President  Father  Abraham— as  surely 
as  this  public  offer,  with  its  fake  denunciations  of 
William's   offences,    inspirited   the    murderous 


Btllbazar  to  shoot  mm  tnrougn  me  ooay— so 
surely  are  the  chiefs  of  this  gigantic  rebellion 
oftur  times  responsible  lor  the  latal  bullet  that 
carried  death  to  our  Chief  Magistrate,  and  filled 
the  land  with  unavailing  sorrow. 

Unrebuked  by  them,  history  repeated  itself  in 
the  following  infamous  proffer,  published  in 
tbe  Selma,  Alabama,  Dispatch  of  last  December, 
and  copied  approvingly  into  other  rebel  organs  : 
"  One  Million  lollars  Wanted,  to  Hate 
Peace  by  the  1st  op  March. — It  the  citizens  of 
the  Southern  Confederacy  will  furnish  me  with 
the  cash,  or  good  securities  for  the  sum  of  one 
million  dollars,  I  will  cause  the  lives  of  Abraham 
Lincoln,  Wm.  fl.  Sewara  and  Andrew  Johnson  to 
he  taken  by  tbe  1st  of  March  next.  This  will  »ive 
us  peace,  and  satisfy  ihe  world  that  cruel  tyrants 
cannot  live  in  a  '  land  of  liberty.'  If  this  is  not, 
accomplished,  nothing  will  be  claimed  beyond  the 
sum  of  fifty  thousand  dollars  m  advance,  which 
is  supposed  to  be  necessary  to  reach  and  slaughter 
the  three  villains. 

"I  will  give,  myself,  one  thousand  dollars  to- 
ward this  patriotic  purpose. 

"Every  one  wishing  to  contribute  will  address 
Box  X,  Cahawba,  Ala. 
"  December  1,  1864. 
f  And,  to  fix  upon  tbem"the  brand,ineffaceahly  and 
forever,  as  the  miscreant  leaped  upon  the  stags, 
his  shout  of  Virginia's  motto, ,'  Sic  semper  tyran 
ws."  wi'h  his  own  addition,  "  The  South  is 
avenged."  proclaims  to  the  civilized  world,  which 
will  be  filled  with  horror  at  the  deed,  as  well  as 
to  posterity,  which  will  ever  loathe  the  crime  and 
the  cause  for  whose  interests  it  was  committed, 
the  authorshiD  of  this  unparalelled  atrocity.  It 
Eeems,  however,  hut  a  natural  sequel  to  the  infa- 
mous p!ot  to  murder  him  as  he  passed  through 
Baltimore  when  first  elected  ;  to  the  brutalities 
on  our  dead  soldiers  at  Bull  Run,  burying  them 
face  downwards,  and  carving  up  their  hones  into 
trinkets :  to  the  piracies  on  the  high  seas,  and  at- 
tempts to  hum  women  and  children  to  death  in 
crowded  hotels  and  theatres;  to  Fort  Pillow 
massacres,  and  to  the  systematic  and  inexpiable 
starvation  of  thousands  of  Union  prisoners  in 
their  horrid  pens. 

I  can  scarcely  trust  myself  to  attempt  the  por- 
trailure  of  our  martyred  chief,  whose  death  is 
mourned  as  never  man's  was  mourned  before : 
and  who,  in  all  the  ages  that  may  be  left  to  Amer- 
ica, while  time  shall  last  will  be  enshrined  in 
solemn  memory  with  the  Father  of  the  Republic 
vihicb  he  saved.  How  much  1  loved  him  person- 
ally,, I  cannot  express  to  jou.  Honored  always 
hy  his  confidence  ;  treated  ever  hy  him  with  affec- 
tionate regard ;  sitting  often  with  him  fjmiliarly 
at  his  tahle;  his  last  visitor  on  that  terrible  night; 
receiving  his  last  message,  full  of  interest  to  the 
toiling  miners  of  the  distant  Wect ;  walking  by 
his  side  from  his  parlor  to  the  door,  as  he  took 
his  last  steps  in  that  Executive  Mansion  he  had 
honored;  receiving  the  last  grasp  of  that  gene- 
rous and  loving  band,  and  his  last  good  hye  ;  de- 
clining bis  last  kind  invitation  to  join  him  in  those 
hours  of  relaxation  which  incessant  care  and  anx- 
itty  seemed  to  render  so  desirable,  my  mind  has 
since  been  tortured  with  regrets  that  I  had  not 
accompanied  him.  If  the  knife  which  the  assas- 
sin had  intended  for  Grant  had  not  been  wasted, 
as  it  possibly  would  not  have  oeen,  on  one.  of  so 
much  less  importance  in  our  national  affairs,  per- 
chance a  sudden  backward  look  at  that  eventful 
instant  might  haye  saved  that  life,  so  incalculably 
precious  to  wife  and  children  and  country ;  or, 
failing  in  that,  might  have  hindered  or  prevented 
the  et  cape  of  his  murderer.  The  willingness  of  any 
man  to  endanger  his  life  for  another's  is  so 
much  doubted  that  I  scarcely  dare  to  say  how  wil- 
lingly I  would  have  risked  my  own  to  preserve 
his,  of  such  priceless  value  to  us  all.  But  if  you 
can  realize  that  it  is  sweet  to  die  for  one's  coun- 
tty,  as  so  many  scores  of  thousands,  from  every 
State  and  county  and  hamlet,  have  proven  in  the 
years  that  are  past,  you  can  imagine  the  consola- 
tion there  would  he  to  any  one,  even  in  his  expir- 
ing hours,  to  feel  that  he  bad  saved  the  land  from 
the  funereal  gloom  which,  hut  a  few  days  ago,  set- 
tit  d  down  upon  it  from  ocean  to  ocean  and  fivm 
capitol  to  cabin,  at  the  loss  of  one  for  whom  even 
a  hecatomb  of  victims  could  not  atone. 

Of  this  noble-hearted  man,  so  full  of  genial  im- 
pulses, so  self-forgetful,  so  utterly  unselfish,  so 
pure  and  gentle  and  good,  who  lived  for  us  and 
a,  list  died  for  us,  I  feel  how  inadequate  I  am  to 
portray  his  manilold  excellencies— his  intellectu- 
al worth— his  generous  character— his  fervid  pa- 
triotism. Pope  celebrated  tbe  memory  of  Rohert 
Barley,  the  Lord  of  Oxford,  a  prjvy  counsellor  of 
yneen  Anne,  who  himself  narrbwJy  escaped  as- 
sassination, in  lines  that  seem  prophetic  of  Mr. 
Lincoln's  virtues : 

"  A  soul  supreme  in  each  hard  instance  tried; 
Aboxe  ail  pain,  all  anger,  and  all  pride, 
The  rage  of  power,  the  blast  of  public  breath, 
The  lust  of  mere,  and  the  dread  of  death.  ' 
No  one  could  ever  convince  the  President  that 
he  was  in  danger  of  violent  death.  Judging  oth- 
ers by  himself  he  could  not  realize  that  any  ore 
could  seek  his  blood.  Or  he  may  have  heheved, 
es  Napoleon  wrote  to  Jerome,  that  no  public  man 
could  effectually  shield  himself  from  the  danger 
of  assassination.  Easier  of  access  to  ihe 
public  at  large  than  had  been  any 
of  his  predecessors ;  admitting  his  bit- 
terest enemies  to  his  reception  room  alone, 
restive  under  the  cavalry  escort  which  Secretary 
Stanton  insisted  should  accompany  him  last  sum- 
mer in  ,his  daily  journeys  between  the  White 
House  and  his  summer  residence,  at  the  Soldier's 
Home,  several  mt'es  from  Washington,  at  a  time, 
too,  as  since  ascertained  in  the  details  of  this  long 
organized  plot  discovered  since  his  death,  when 
it  was  intended  to  gag  and  hand  cuff  him  and  to 
carry  him  to  the  rebel  capitol  as  a  hostage  for 
their  recognition ;  sometimes  escamTg  from  their 


escort  by  anticipating  their  unusual  hour  of  at- 
tendance ;  walking  about  the  grounds  unattend- 
ed; he  could  not  be  persuaded  that  he  ruuaay 
risk  whatever.  Being  at  City  Point  after  the  avac- 
uation  of  Richmond,  he  determined  to  go  thither, 
not  from  idle  curiosity,  but  to  see  if  he  could  not 
Co  something  to  stop  the  effusion  of  blood  and 
hasten.the  Peace  for  which  he  longed.  The  lever 
watchful  Secretary  of  War  hearing  of  it  implored 
him  by  telegraph  rot  to  go,  and  warned  him  that 
some  lurking  assassin  might  take  his  life.  But, 
armed  with  his  gecd  intentions,— al  is,  how  feehlo 
a  shield  they  proved  against  the  death  blow  after- 
v.ards— he  went,  walked  fearlessly  and  carelessly 
through  the  streets— met  and  conferred  with  a 
rebel  leader  who  had  remained  there ;  and  when 
he  returned  to  City  Point  telegraphed  to  his 
faithful  frif  nd  and  constitutional  adviser,  who  till 
then  had  feared,  as  we  all  did  at  that  time,  for  his 
liie— "I  received  your  dispatch  la^t  night,  wont 
to  Richmond  this  morning  and  have  just  returned. 
Abraham  Lincoln."  When  I  told  him,  on  that 
last  night,  how  uneasy  all  had  been  at  his  going, 
he  replied,  pleasantly  and  with  a  smile,  (I  quote 
his  exact  words):  "Why,  if  any  one  else  had 
been  President  and  gone  to  Richmond,  I  would 
have  been  alarmed  too ;  but  I  was  not  scared 
about  rnyseH  a  bit."  If  any  of  you  have  ever 
been  at  Washington,  you  will  rememoer  the  foot- 
path lined  and  embowered  with  trees  leading 
from  the  back  door  of  the  War  Department  to  the 
White  House.  One  night,  and  but  recently  too, 
when,  in  bis  anxiety  tor  news  from  the  army,  he 
bad  been  with  the  Secretary  in  the  telegraph  office 
of  the  department,  he  was  about  starting  home  at 
a  late  hour  hy  this  short  route.  Mr.  Stanton 
stopped  him  and  said,  "  Yon  ought  not  to  go  that 
way ;  it  is  dangerous  for  you  even  in  the  daytime, 
but  worse  at  night."  Mr.  Lincoln  replied,  "  I 
don't  believe  there's  any  danger  there,  day  or 
night."  Mr.  Stanton  responded  solemnly,  "  Well, 
Mr.  President,  you  shall  not  be  killed  returning 
that  dark  way  fremmy  department  while  I  am  in 
it ;  you  must  let  me  take  you  round  by  the  avenue 
in  my  carriage."  And  Mr.  Lincoln,  joking  the 
Secretary  on  his  imperious  military  orders  and 
his  needless  alarm  on  his  account,  as  he  called  it, 
entered  his  carriage  and  was  driven  by  the  well- 
lighted  avenue  to  the  White  House. 

And  thus  he  walked  through  unseen  dangers, 
without  "the  dread  of  death  ;"  his  warm  heart  so 
full  of  good  will,  even  to  his  enemies,  that  he 
could  no',  io  agine  there  was  any  one  base  enough 
to  slay  him;  and  tbe  death-dealing  bullet  was  sped 
to  its  mark  in  a  Theatre,  where,  but  little  over  an 
hour  hefore,  he  had  been  welcomed  as  he  entered,  I 
by  a  ciowded  audience  rising,  and  withchetrs  ! 
and  waving  of  handktrchiefs,  honoring  him  with 
an  ovation  of  which  any  one  might  well  be  proud. 
Seme  regret  that  he  was  there  at  all.  But,  to  all 
human  appearance,  he  was  safer  there,  by  lar,  than 
in  his  own  jeceptionroom,  where  unknown  visit- 
ors so  oitcn  entered  alone.  He  found  there  a  tem- 
porary respite  occasionally,  from  the  crowds  who 
thronged  his  ante  rooms— relaxation  from  the 
cares  3nd  perplexities  which  so  constantly  op- 
pressed bim,  keeping  his  mind  under  the  ee 
vereet  tension,  like  the  bent  bow.  till  it  almost 
lest  its  spring— and,  on  this  fatal  night,  to  be  so 
t  lack  an  one  heres  fter  in ourcalendar,  going  with 
reluctance,  and,  as  he  expressed  it  to  Mr.  Ash- 
n  ac  and  myself,  only  because  Gen.  Grant,  who 
hi  d  been  advertised  with  himself,  to  be  present, 

had  been  compelled  to  leave  the  city,  and  he  did 
not  wish  to  disappoint  those  who  would  expect  to 
see  him  there.  w .  . . 

Of  the  many  thousands  of  persons  I  have  met 
in  public  or  private  life,  I  cannot  call  to  mind  a 
single  one  wboexre eded  bim  in  calmness  of  tem- 
per, in  kindness  of  disposition,  and  in  overflow- 
ing generosity  of  impulse.  I  doubt  if  his  most 
intimate  associate  ever  beard  him  utter  bitter  or 
vindictive  language.  He  seemed  wholly  free 
/rom  malignity  or  revenge;  from  ill  will  or  in- 
justice At'acked  ever  so  sharply,  you  all  remem- 
ber to  at  he  never  answered  railing  with  railing. 
Criticied  ever  so  unjustly,  he  would  reply  with 
no  word  of  reproof,  but  patiently  and  uucom- 
plaininglv,  if  he  answered  at  all,  strive  to  prove 
that  he  stood  on  the  rock  of  right.  When,  from 
the  halls  of  CoDgress  or  elsewhere,  his  most 
etrnest  opponents  visited  the  White  House  with 
lusinees,  they  would  he  met  as  frankly,  listened 
to  as  intently,  and  treated  as  justly  as  his  most 
earnest  frienda.  It  could  be  said  of  him  as 
Pyrihnssaid  of  Fall  ncins  when  the  latter,  though 
in  hostile  array,  exposed  ti  his  enemy  the  treach- 
ery of  his  physician,who  proffered  to  poison  him : 
"It  is  easier  to  turn  the  sun  from  his  career  than 
Fall  ricius  from  bis  honesty."  Men  of  all  parties 
will  remember,  when  the  exciting  contest  of  last 
fall  enneu  in  his  triumphant  re-eiectiou,  his  Brat 
word  thereafter,  from  the  portico  of  the  White 
House,  was  that  he  conld  not  and  would  not  exult 
over  his  countrymen  who  had  differed  with  his 
policy. 

And  thus  he  ruled,  and  thus  he  lived,  and  thus 
he  died.  The  wretch  who  stood  behind  him  and 
sent  his  bullet  crashing  through  that  brain,  which 
had  been  cevis'ng  plans  of  reconciliation  with 
the  country's  deadly  foes,  as  he  leaped  upon  the 
stage  and  exulted  over  the  death  of  him  whom  he 
denounced  as  a  tyrant,  uttered  as  foul  a  falsehood 
as  the  lying  witnesses  who  caused  tbe  conviction 
and  the  crucifixion  of  the  Son  of  Man,  on  the 
same  Good  Friday,  nearly  two  thousand  years  ago. 
1  would  not  compare  the  human  with  the  Divine, 
except  in  that  immeasurable  contrast  of  the  finite 
wiih  the  infinite.  But  his  who:e  life  proves  to  me 
that  if  be  could  have  had  a  single  moment  of  con- 
sciousness and  of  speech,  his  great  heart  would 
have  prompted  him  to  pray  for  those  who  had 
plotted  for  his  blood,  "Fnher,  forgive  them,  tor 
they  know  not  what  they  do." 
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MEMORIAL  ADDRESS, 


Every  Beat  in  Bryan  Hall,  and  every  inch  of 
standing  room,  was  occupied  on  Sunday  afternoon 
by  the  audience  who  came,  notwithstanding  tun 
inclemency  ol  the  weather,  to  hear  Schuyler  Col. 
fax,  the  Speaker  of  the  National  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, speak  of  the  virtues  and  character  ,of 
the  dead  President. 

The  chairS  was  occupied  by  John  V.  Farwel', 
Esq.,  the  President  of  the  Northwestern  Branch  of 
the  Christian  Commission.  The  services  wers 
opened  with  piayer,  by  Prof.  F.  W,  Fisk,  D  O., 
of  the  Chicago  Theological  Seminary,  after  which 
Mr.  Farwell  introduced  the  eloquent  speaker  in  a 
few  befitting  and  appropriate  remarks.  Mr.  Col- 
fax was  loudly  applauded.  After  requesting  the 
audience  to  omit  all  manifestations  of  applause, 
Mr.  Colfax  said : 

HON.    SCHUYLER   COLFAX'S  ADDRESS. 

Over  two  centuries  and  a  half  have  paesed  away 
since  the  ruler  of  any  great  Nation  of  the  woild 
has  fallen  by  the  murderous  attack  of  an  assassin; 
and,  for  the  first  time  in  our  history  there  is 
blood  on  the  Presidential  chair  of  the  Republic. 
Death  is  almost  always  saddening.  The  passing 
away  of  tome  dear  friend  from  our  earthly  sight 
forever,  fills  the  heart  with  sorrow.  When  it 
strikes  down  one  who  fills  honorably  a  position 
of  influence  and  power,  as  in  the  case  ot  our  two 
Presidents  who  died  of  disease  in  the  White 
House,  the  sincerest  grief  is  felt  throughout  the 
land.  But  when  this  affliction  is  aggravated  by 
death  coming  through  the  hand  ol  a  murderer, 
it  is  not  strange  that  the  wave  ol  woe  sweeps 
gloomily  over  a  nation,which  si's  down  to  mourn 
in  sackcloth,  and  feels  in  every  individual  heart 
as  if  there  was  one  dead  at  their  own  hsarth- 
stones.  It  seem?,  too,  as  if  this  wicked  deed  was 
intensified,  in  all  its  horror,  by  every  attendant 
circumstance.  The  fetal  shot  was  fired  ou  the 
very  day  when  the  Nation's  flag  was  again  un- 
furled in  tiumph  over  that  fort  in  Charleston 
harbor,  which,  in  four  years'  time,  had  been  the 
cradle  and  the  grave  of  the  rebellion.  It  was  at 
an  hour  when  the  death  of  the  President  could 
net  te  of  the  slightest  avail  to  the  treasonable 
corspiracy  against  the  Republic,  which  its  milita- 
ry leaders  acknowledged  atlast  was  powerless  and 
overthrown.  And  it  was  aimed,  alas,  with  too 
sure  a  hand,  at  the  life  of  that  one  man  in  the 
Government  whose  heart  was  tenderest  towards 
the  would-be  assassins  of  the  Nation's  life. 

Yon  may  search  history,  ancient  and  modern, 
and  when  the  lask  is  ended  ail  will  concede  that 
Abraham  Lincoln  was  the  most  merciful  ruler 
who  ever  put  down  a  powerful  rebellion.  He  had 
so  won  the  hearts  of  the  people,  and  so  entwined 
himself  in  their  regard  and  affection,  that  he  was 
the  only  man  living  who  could  have  stood  in  the 
breach  between  the  leaders  of  this  iniqu'ty  and 
the  wrath  of  the  country  they  had  pluuged  into 
bloody  war.  Feeling,  as  so  many  did,  that  his 
kindly  heart  almost  forgot  justice  in  its  throb- 
bings  for  mercy,  yet,  knowing  his  unfaltering  de- 
votion to  bis  country,  his  inflexible  adherence  to 
principle,  his  unyielding  determination  for  the 
restoration  of  our  national  unity,  there  was  a 
trust  m  him,  almost  filial  in  its  lovmg  confidence, 
that  whatever  he  'should  finally  resove  on  would 
prove  in  the  end  to  be  for  the  best.  Had  he  been 
an  unforgiving  ruler  ;  had  his  daily  practice  been 
to  sit  in  his  high  place  and  there  administer  with 
unrelenting  severity  the  penalties  of  offended 
law ;  had  he  proclaimed  his  resolution  to  consign 
ail  the  plotters  against  his  country  to  the  gallows 
they  had  earned,  we  might  have  understood  why 
the  rebel  assassins  conspired  against  his  lite. 
But  no  assassination  iu  history— not  even  that  of 
Henry  IV.,  of  France,  for  which  Ravaillac  was 
torn  in  pieces  by  horse?,  nor  William  of  Orange 
—approximates  in  utterly  unpalliated  infamy  to 
this. 

In  the  midst  of  the  national  rejoicings  over  the 
assured  triumph  of  the  national  cause,  with  illu- 
minations and  bonfires  blazing  in  every  town, 
and  the  merry  peal  of  the  festive  bell  in  every 
village,  our  cities  blossoming  with  flags,  our 
hearts  beating  high  with  joy,  the  two  great 
armies  of  Grant  and  Lee  fraternizing  together 
alter  their  long  warfare,  and  exulting  together 
over  the  return  of  peace,  we  were  brougntfrom 
the  utmost  heights  of  felicity  to  the  deepest  val- 
lies  of  lamentation.  No  wonder  that  rebel  gen- 
erals acknowledged  that  it  sentjdown  their  cause 
through  all  the  coming  centuries,  to  shameless 
dishonor.  For,  disguise  it  as  some  may  seek  to 
oo,  behind  the  form  of  the  assassin,  as  his  finger 
pulled  the  fatal  trigger,  looms  up  the  dark  and 
fiendish  spirit  of  the  rebellion ;  which,  bjffUd 
in  its  work  of  assassinating  the  nation's  life, 
avenged  itself  on  the  life  of  him  who  represented 
the  nation's  contest  and  trie  nation's  victory.  As 
surely  as  the  infamous  offer  of  twenty- 
five  thousand  crowns  by  Philip  of  Spam 
to  whomsoever  would  rid  the  world  of 
the  pious  William  of  Orange,  the  purest  and  best- 
loved  Ruler  of  his  times,  who,  by,a  striking  coin- 
cidence, was  called  Father  William,  as  we  called 
our  beloved  President  Father  Abraham— as  surely 
as  this  public  offer,  with  its  fake  denunciations  of 
William's   offences,    inspirited   the    murderous 


Colfax,   Hon.   Schmvler 

B'allbazar  to  shoot  mm  turougu  me  ooay— so 
surely  are  the  chiefs  of  this  gigantic  rebellion 
of  cur  times  responsible  lor  the  latal  bullet  that 
carried  death  to  our  Chief  Magistrate,  and  filled 
trie  land  with  unavailing  sorrow. 

Cnrebuked  by  them,  history  repeated  itself  in 
the  following  infaitous  proffer,  published  in 
the  Selma,  Alabama,  Dispatch  of  last  December, 
and  copied  approvingly  into  other  rebel  organs  : 
"  One  Million  hollars  Wanted,  to  Have 
Peace  by  the  1st  op  March. — Ii  the  citizens  or 
the  Southern  Confederacy  will  furnish  me  with 
the  cash,  or  good  securities  for  the  sum  of  one 
million  dollars,  I  will  cause  the  lives  of  Abraham 
Lincoln,  Wm.  H.  Sewara  and  Andrew  Johnson  to 
be  taken  by  the  1st  of  March  next.  This  will  °ive 
us  peace,  and  satisfy  the  worla  that  cruel  tyrants 
cannot  live  in  a  '  land  of  linerty.'  If  this  is  not 
accomplished,  nothing  will  be  claimed  beyond  the 
sum  of  fifty  thousand  dollars  m  advance,  which 
is  supposed  to  be  necessary  to  reach  and  slaughter 
the  three  villains, 

"I  will  give,  myself,  one  thousand  dollars  to- 
ward this  patriotic  purpose. 

"  Every  one  wishing  to  contribute  will  address 
Eox  X,  Cabawba,  Ala. 
"  December  1, 1864. 
W  And,  to  fix  upon  them' the  brand,ineffaceably  and 
forever,  as  the  miscreant  leaped  upon  the  stags, 
his  shout  of  Virginia's  motto, ,'  Sic  semper  tyran 
wis."  with  his  own  addition,  "  The  South  is 
avenged."  proclaims  to  the  civilized  world,  which 
will  be  filled  with  horror  at  the  deed,  as  well  as 
to  posterity,  which  will  ever  loathe  the  crime  and 
the  cause  for  whose  interests  it  was  committed, 
the  autborshio  of  this  unparalelled  atrocity,  it 
seems,  however,  but  a  natural  sequel  to  the  iDfa- 
mous  plot  to  murder  him  as  be  passed  through 
Baltimore  when  first  elected  ;  to  the  brutalities 
on  our  dead  soldiers  at  Bull  Run,  buryiDg  them 
face  downwards,  and  curving  up  their  bones  into 
trinkets:  to  the  piracies  on  the  high  seas,  and  at- 
tempts to  bum  women  and  children  to  death  in 
crowded  hotels  and  theatres;  to  Fort  Pillow 
massacres,  and  to  the  systematic  and  inexpiable 
starvation  of  thousands  of  Union  prisoners  in 
their  horrid  pens. 

I  can  scarcely  trust  myself  to  attempt  the  por- 
traiture of  our  martyred  chief,  whose  death  is 
mourned  as  never  man's  was  mourned  before: 
and  who,  in  all  the  ages  that  may  be  left  to  Amer- 
ica, while  time  shall  last,  will  be  enshrined  in 
solemn  memory  with  the  Father  of  the  Republic 
which  he  saved.  How  much  1  loved  him  person- 
ally, I  cannot  express  to  jou.  Honored  always 
by  his  confidence ;  treated  ever  by  hiui  with  affec- 
tionate regard;  sitting  often  with  him  familiarly 
at  his  table ;  his  last  visitor  on  that  tsrrible  night; 
receiving  his  last  message,  full  of  interest  to  the 
toiling  miners  of  the  distant  West ;  walking  by 
his  side  from  his  parlor  to  the  door,  as  he  took 
his  last  steps  in  that  Executive  Mansion  he  had 
honored;  receiving  the  last  grasp  of  that  gene- 
rous and  loving  band,  and  his  last  good  bye  ;  de- 
clining bis  last  kind  invitation  to  join  him  in  those 
hours  of  relaxation  which  incessant  care  and  anx- 
iety seemed  to  render  so  desirable,  my  mind  has 
since  been  tortured  with  regrets  that  I  had  not 
accompanied  him.  If  the  knife  which  the  assas- 
sin had  intended  for  Grant  had  not  been  wasted, 
as  it  possibly  would  not  have  been,  on  one.  of  so 
much  less  importance  in  our  national  affairs,  per- 
chance a  sudden  backward  look  at  that  eventful 
instant  might  have  saved  that  life,  so  incalculably 
precious  to  wife  and  children  and  country  ;  or, 
failing  in  that,  might  have  hindered  or  prevented 
the  ec  cape  of  his  murderer.  The  willingness  of  any 
man  to  endanger  his  life  for  another's  is  so 
much  doubted  that  I  scarcely  dare  to  say  how  wil- 
lingly I  would  have  risked  my  own  to  preserve 
his,  of  Euch  priceless  value  to  us  all.  But  if  you 
can  realize  that  it  is  sweet  to  die  for  one's  coun- 
try, as  so  many  scores  of  thousands,  from  every 
State  and  county  and  hamlet,  have  proven  in  the 
years  that  are  past,  you  can  imagine  the  consola- 
tion there  would  be  to  any  one,  even  in  his  expir- 
ing hours,  to  feel  that  he  bad  saved  the  land  from 
the  funereal  gloom  which,  but  a  few  days  ago,  set- 
tit  d  down  upon  it  from  ocean  to  ocean  and  fi\,m 
capitol  to  cabin,  at  the  loss  of  one  for  whom  even 
a  hecatomb  of  victims  could  not  atone. 

Of  this  noble-hearted  man,  so  full  of  genial  im- 
pulses, so  self-forgettul,  so  utterly  unseldsh,  so 
pure  and  gentle  and  good,  who  lived  for  us  and 
a  last  died  for  us,  I  feel  how  inadequate  i  am  to 
portray  his  mamlold  excellencies— his  intellectu- 
al worth— his  generous  character— his  fervid  pa- 
iriotism.  Pope  celebrated  the  memory  of  Robert 
Barley,  the  Lord  of  Oxford,  a  privy  counsellor  of 
Queen  Anne,  who  himself  narrowly  escaped  as- 
sassination, in  lines  that  seem  propheiic  of  Mr. 
Lincoln's  virtues, : 

"  A  soul  supreme  in  each  hard  instance  tried ; 
AboteaA  pain,  all  anger,  and  all  pride, 
The  rage  of  power,  the  blast  of  public  breath, 
The  lust  of  mere,  and  the  dread  of  death.  ' 
No  one  could  ever  convince  the  President  that 
he  was  in  danger  of  violent  death.    Judging  oth- 
ers by  himself  he  could  not  realize  that  any  ore 
could  seek  his  blood.      Or  he  may  have  believed, 
as  Napoleon  wrote  to  Jerome,  that  no  public  man 
i  could  effectually  shield   himself  from  the  danger 
of     assassination.        Easier   of    access   to    the 
public       at     large       than     had       been     any 
of     his     predecessors ;     admitting     his     bit- 
terest   enemies  to    his    reception  room  alone, 
restive  under  the  cavalry  escort  which  Secretary 
Stauton  insisted  should  accompany  him  last  sum* 
mer  m  his  dally  journeys  between   the  White 
House  and  his  summer  residence,  at  the  Soldier's 
Home,  several  ml'es  from  Washington,  at  a  time, 
too,  as  since  ascertained  in  the  details  of  this  long 
organized  plot  discovered  since  his  death,  when 
it  was  intended  to  gag  and  hand  cuff  him  and  to 
carry  him  to  the   rebel  capitol  as  a  hostage  for 
their  recognition  :  sometimes  escaping  from  their 


tscort  by  anticipating  their  unusual"hour  of  at- 
tendance ;  walking  about  the  grounds  unattend- 
ed ;  he  could  not  be  persuaded  that  he  run  any 
risk  whatever.  Being  at  City  Point  after  the  avac- 
uation  of  Richmond,  he  determined  to  go  thither, 
not  from  idle  curiosity,  but  to  see  if  he  could  not 
Oo  something  to  stop  the  effusion  of  blood  and 
hasten.the  Peace  for  which  he  longed.  The  ]ever 
watchful  Secretary  of  War  hearing  of  it  implored 
him  by  telegraph  rot  to  go,  and  warned  him  that 
some  lurking  assassin  might  take  his  life.  But, 
armed  with  his  gecd  intentions,— al  is,  how  feeble 
a  shield  they  proved  against  the  death  blow  after- 
wards—he went,  walked  fearlessly  and  carelessly 
ibrough  the  streets— met  and  conferred  with  a 
rebel  leader  who  had  remained  there ;  and  when 
he  returned  to  City  Point  telegraphed  to  his 
faithful  frii-nd  and  constitutional  adviser,  who  till 
then  had  feared,  as  we  all  did  at  that  time,  for  his 
iiie— "I  received  your  dispatch  la^t  night,  want 
to  Richmond  this  morning  and  have  just  returned. 
Abraham  Lincoln."  When  I  told  him,  on  that 
last  night,  how  uneasy  all  had  been  at  his  going, 
he  replied,  pleasantly  and  with  a  smile,  (I  quote 
his  exact  words):  "Why,  if  any  one  else  had 
been  President  and  gone  to  Richmond,  I  would 
have  been  alarmed  too;  but  I  was  not  scared 
about  myselt  a  bit."  if  any  of  you  have  ever 
been  at  Washington,  yon  will  rememoer  the  foot- 
path lined  and  embowered  with  trees  leading 
from  the  back  door  of  the  War  Department  to  the 
White  House.  One  night,  and  but  recently  too, 
when,  m  his  anxiety  tor  news  from  the  army,  he 
bad  been  with  the  Secretary  in  the  telegraph  office 
of  the  department,  he  was  about  starting  home  at 
a  late  hour  by  this  short  route.  Mr.  Stanton 
stopped  him  and  said,  "  You  ought  not  to  go  that 
way ;  it  is  dangerous  for  you  even  in  the  daytime, 
but  worse  at  night."  Mr.  Lincoln  replied,  "I 
don't  believe  there's  any  danger  there,  day  or 
night."  Mr.  Stanton  responded  solemnly,  "  Well, 
Mr.  President,  you  shall  not  be  killed  returning 
that  dark  way  frcm  my  department  while  I  am  in 
it ;  you  must  let  me  take  you  round  by  the  avenue 
in  my  carriage."  And  Mr.  Lincoln,  joking  the 
Secretary  on  his  imperious  military  orders  and 
his  needless  alarm  on  his  account,  as  he  called  it, 
entered  his  carnage  and  was  driven  by  the  well- 
lighted  avenue  to  the  White  House. 

And  thus  he  walked  through  unseen  dangers, 
without  "  the  dread  of  death ;"  his  warm  heart  so 
full  of  good  will,  even  to  his  enemies,  that  he 
could  not  io  agine  there  was  any  one  base  enough 
toslayhim;  and  the  death-dealing  bullet  was  sped 
to  its  mark  in  a  Theatre,  where,  but  little  over  an 
hour  before,  be  had  been  welcomed  as  he  entered, 
by  a  crowded  audience  rising,  and  withchetrs 
and  waving  of  handkerchiefs,  honoring  him  with 
an  ovation  of  which  any  one  might  well  be  proud. 
Some  regTet  that  he  was  there  at  all.  But,  to  all 
human  appearance,  he  was  safer  there,  by  lar,  than 
in  his  own  leceptionroom,  where  unknown  visit- 
ors so  oiteu  entered  alone.  He  fouod  there  a  tem- 
porary respite  occasionally,  from  the  crowds  who 
thronged  his  ante  rooms— relaxation  from  the 
cares  and  perpl-xities  which  so  constantly  op- 
pressed bim,  keeping  his  mmd  under  the  se 
verest  tension,  like  the  bent  bow,  till  it  almost 
lest  its  spring— and,  on  this  fatal  night,  to  be  so 
Hack  an  one  hereafter  in  our;calendar,  goftn?  with 
reluctance,  and,  as  he  exoressed  it  to  Mr.  Ash- 
n  an  and  myself,  only  because  Gen.  Grant,  who 
hid  been  advertised  with  himself,  to  be  present, 

had  been  compelled  to  leave  the  city,  and  he  did 
not  wish  to  disappoint  those  who  would  expect  to 
see  him  there.  "■'  " 

Of  the  many  thousands  of  persons  I  have  met 
in  public  or  private  life,  I  cannot  call  to  mind  a 
single  one  who  exceeded  him  in  calmness  of  tem- 
per, in  kindness  of  disposition,  and  in  overflow- 
ing generosity  of  impulse.  I  doubt  if  his  most 
intimate  associate  ever  beard  him  utter  bitter  or 
vindictive  language.  He  seemed  wholly  free 
from  malignity  or  revenge;  from  ill  will  or  in- 
justice Attacked  ever  so  sharply,  you  all  remem- 
ber tb  at  he  never  answered  railing  witn  railing. 
Criticiea  ever  souDjustly,  he  would  reply  with 
no  word  of  reproof,  but  patiently  and  uncom- 
plaininglv,  if  he  answered  at  all,  strive  to  prove 
that  he  stood  on  the  rock  of  right.  When,  from 
the  halls  of  Congress  or  elsewhere,  his,  most 
earnest  opponents  visited  the  White  Souse  with 
business,  they  would  be  met  as  frankly,  listened 
to  as  intently,  and  treated  as  justly  as  his  most 
earnest  friends.  It  could  be  said  of  him  as 
Pyrrhhssaid  of  Falbncins  when  the  latter,  though 
m  hostile  array,  exposed  ti  his  enemy  the  treach- 
ery of  his  pbysician,who  proffered  to  poison  him : 
"His  easier  to  turn  the  sun  from  his  career  than 
Fall  ricius  from  bis  honesty."  Men  of  all  parties 
will  remember,  when  the  exciting  contest  of  last 
fall  enoed  in  his  triumphant  re-eiectio.u,  his  first 
word  thereafter,  from  the  portico  of  the  White 
House,  was  that  he  could  not  and  would  not  exult 
over  his  countrymen  who  had  differed  with  his 
policy. 

Ana  thus  he  ruled,  and  thus  he  lived,  and  thus 
be  died.  The  wretch  who  stood  behind  him  and 
sent  his  bullet  crashing  through  that  brain,  which 
had  been  oevismg  plans  of  reconciliation  with 
the  country's  deadly  foes,  as  he  leaped  upon  the 
stage  and  exulted  over  the  death  of  him  whom  he 
denounced  as  a  tyrant,  uttered  as  foul  a  falsehood 
as  the  lying  witnesses  who  caused  the  conviction 
and  the  crucifixion  of  the  Son  of  Man,  on  the 
same  Good  Friday,  nearly  two  thousand  years  ago. 
1  would  not  compare  the  human  with  the  Divine, 
except  in  that  immeasurable  contrast  of  the  finite 
with  the  infinite.  But  his  who:e  life  proves  to  me 
that  if  be  could  have  had  a  single  moment  of  con- 
sciousness and  of  speech,  his  great  heart  would 
have  prompted  him  to  pray  for  those  who  had 
plotted  for  his  blood,  "Father,  forgive  them,  lor 
they  know  not  what  they  do." 


He  bore  the  nation's  perilSj  and  trials  and  sor- 
re  ws  ever  on  his  mind.  You  knew  him, in  a  large 
degree,  by  the  illustrative  stories,  of  which  his 
memory  and  his  tongue  were  so  prolific,  using 
them  to  point  a  moral,  or  to  soClen  discontent  at 
bis  decisions;  but  this  was  the  mere  badinage 
which  relieved  him  for  the  moment  from  trie 
heevy  weight  of  public  duties  aud  responsibilities 
under  which  he  often  wearied.  Those  whom  he 
admitted  to  his  coniidence,  and  with  whom  he 
conversed  of  his  feelings,  knew  that  his  inner 
life  was  checkered  with  ibe  deepest  anxiety  and 
inost  ciscomforring  solicitude.  .Elated  by  victories 
lor  the  cause  which  was  ever  in  his  thoughts,  re- 
verses to  our  arms  cast  a  pall  of  depression  over 
him.  One  morning,  over  two  years  ago,  calling 
upon  him  on  business,  I  found  him  looking  more 
than  usua'Jy  pale  and  careworn,  and  inquired  the 
reason.  He  replied,  with  the  bad  news  he  had 
received  at  a  late  hour  the  previous  night,  which 
had  not  yet  been  communicated  to  the  press,  add- 
ing that  he  had  not  closed  his  eyes  or  breakfast- 
ed ;  and,  wiih  an  expression  I  shall  never  forget, 
he  exclaimed,  "How  willingly  would  i  exchange 
places  to-day  with  the  soldier  who  sleeps  on  the 
ground  in  the  Army  of  tne  Potomac." 

He  was  as  free  from  deceit  as  from  guile.  He 
had  one  peculiarity  which  often  misled  those 
with  whom  he  conversed.  When  his  judgment, 
which  acted  slowly,  but  which  was  almost  as  im- 
movable as  the  eternal  hills  whtn  settled,  was 
grasping  some  subject  of  importance,  the  argu- 
ments against  his  own  desires  seemed  upper- 
most in  his  mind,  and  in  conversing  upon  it  he 
would  present  these  arguments  to  See  if  they 
could  be  rebutted.  He  thus  oiten  surprised 
both  friend  and  foe  in  his  final  decisions. 
Always  willing  to  listen  to  all  side3 
till  tbe  latest  possible  moment;  yet,  when  he 
put  down  his  foot,  he  never  took  a  backward  step. 
Once  speaking  of  an  eminent  statesman  ne  said: 
"  When  a  question  confronts  him,  he  always 
and  naturally  argues  it  from  the  stand  point  of 
which  is  the  better  policy  ;  but  with  me,"  he  ad- 
ded, "my  only  desire  is  to  see  what  is  right." 
And  this  is  the  key  to  his  life.  His  parents  left 
Kentucky  for  Indiana  m  his  childhood  on  account 
of  slavery  in  the  former  State  ;  and  be  thus  inher- 
ited a  dislike  for  that  institution.  As  he  said  re- 
cently to  Gov.  Bramlette,  of  his  native  State,  "if 
slavery  is  not  wrong,  no  thing  is  wrong."  Moving 
to  Illinois,  he  found  the  prejudice  ihere  against 
anti-slavery  men,  when  he  entered  on  public  and 
professional  life,  more  intense  than  in  any  other 
liee  State  in  the  Union.  But  he  never  dissem- 
bled, never  concealed  his  opinions.  Entering,  in 
lt58,  on  that  contest  with  his  great  political  rival 
but  personal  friend,  Judge  Douglas,  which  at- 
tiaUtd  the  attention  of  the  whole  Union,  he  star- 
tled many  of  his  friends  by  the  declaration  of  his 
convictions  that  the  Union  could  not  permanently 
endure  halt'  slave  and  half  free— that  ultimately  It 
would  be  either  the  one  or  the  other,  or  be  a  divi- 
ded house  that  could  not  stand— that  he  did  not  ex- 
pect tLe  Union  to  be  dissolved  or  the  house  to 
foil,  but  tbatit  would  cease  to  be  divided— and 
tbat  tbe  hote  ot  the  Republic  was  in  staying  the 
spiead  of  slavery  that  the  public  mind  might  rest 
in  the  tupe  of  if?  ultimate  extinction.  Aud, 
though  he  coupled  this  with  declarations  against 
Congressional  interference  with  it  in  exls'lng' 
States,  it  was  not  popular,  and  kept  bim  in  the 
whole  canvass  upon  the  defensive.  But  to  every 
argument  against  it  his  calm  reply  was,  in  sub- 
stance, "such  is  my  clear  conviction,  and  I  can 
not  unsay  it." 

His  frankness  in  expressing  unpopular  opin- 
ions was  manifested  also,  when  in  Southern  Illi- 
nois, before  an  audience  almost  unanimously 
hostile  to  the  sentiment,  he  declared,  in  the  .  ame 
close  and  doubtful  contest,  tbat,  when  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence  proclaimed  that  all  mn 
were  created  lree  and  equal,  it  did  not  mean 
white  men  alone,  but  negroes  as  well;  and  that 
their  rights  to  hie,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  hap- 
piness, were  as  inalienable  as  the  noblest  of  the 
land.  He  Claimed  no  power  over  State  laws  in 
other  States  which  conflicted  with  these  rights 
or  curtailed  them  ;  tut  with  unfaltering  devoiion 
to  his  conscientious  conviction,  and  regardless  of 
its  effects  on  his  political  prospects,  he  never 
wavered  in  his  adherence  to  tbis  truth.  And  yet 
when  elected  President  of  the  United  States  he 
executed  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law,  because  'nis 
oath  ol  office  as  the  Executive,  in  his  opinion  re- 
quired it  When  urged  to  strike  at  slavery  under 
the  war  power,  he  replied  in  a  widely  published 
letter,  "My  paramount  object  is  to  save  the 
Union,  and  I  would  save  it  in  the  shortest  way 
II  I  could  save  the  Union  without  freeing  any 
slaves  I  would  do  it.  ir  I  could  save  it  by  lreein» 
all  the  slaves  I  would  doit;  and  if  I  could  do  it 
by  fleeing  some  and  leaving  others  alone,  I  would 
also  do  that.  But  I  intend  no  modification  of  my 
oil-expressed  personal  wish  that  all  men  every- 
where could  be  free."  And,  when  atlantbe  hour 
arrived,  when  in  his  honest  opinion,  the  alterna- 
tive between  the  death  of  slavery  and  tbe  death 
ol  the  Union  confronte  d  him ;  then,  and  not  UJl 
then,  he  struck  at  the  cause  of  all  our  woes  with 
the  battle  axe  of  the  Union.  Signiug  that  im- 
nortal  proclamation,  which  made  him  the  Lib- 
erator of  America,  on  the  afternoon  of  January 
let,  1663,  after  hoars  of  .New  Year's  hacid-shakin" 
he  said  to  me  and  other  friends  thit  night; 
"Uhe  signature  looks  a  )itt:e  tremulous,  for 
my  band  was  tired,  but  my  resolution  was  firm.  I 
tola  them  in  September,  if  they  did  not  return  to 
tbeir  allegiance  and  cease  murdering  our  soldiers, 
r  would  strike  at  this  pillar  of  their  strength 
And  now  the  promise  shall  be  kept;  and  not  one 
word  ollt  will  I  ever  recall."  And  the  promise 
was  kept,  and  every  word  of  it  has  stood.  Thank 
God,  when  slavery  and  treason  benumbed  that 
hand  in  death,  they  could  not  destroy  thatnoole 
instrument  to  which  that  band'had  given  a  life 
that  sball  never  die.  A  great  writer  said  that, 
wi.rn  Wilberforce  stood  at  the  bar  of  God,  he  ueld 
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in  bis  bands  the  broken  shackles  which  on  earth, 
had  bound  hundreds  of  thousands  of  his  fellow  ' 
men.  But,  when  battled  treason  hurried  Abraham 
Lincoln  into  the  presence  of  his  Maker,  be  bore 
with  him  the  manacles  of  four  millions  whom  he 
had  made  free— fetters  that  no  power  on  God's 
footstool  is  strong  enough  to  place  again  on  their 
enfranchised  limbs. 

No  man,  in  our  era,  clothed  with  such,  vast 
power,  has  ever  used  it  so  mercifuliy.  No  ruler, 
holding  the  keys  of  life  and  death,  ever  pardoned 
so  many  and  so  easily.  When  friends  said  to  him 
they  wished  he  had  more  of  Jackson's  sternness, 
he  would  say,  "I  am  just  as  God  made  me,  and 
cannot  change."  It  may  not  be  generally  known 
that  his  doorkeepers  had  standing  orders  from 
him  tbat  no  matter  how  great  might  be  the 
throng,  if  other  Senators  and  Representatives 
had  to  wait,  or  to  be  turned  away  without  an  au- 
dience, he  must  see  before  the  day  closed  every 
messenger  who  came  to  him  with  a  pe- 
tition lor  the  saving  of  life.  One  night  in  Febru- 
ary I  left  all  other  business  to  ask  him  to  respite 
the  son  of  a  constituent,  who  was  sentenced  to  be 
shot,  at  Davenport,  for  desertion.  He  heard  the 
story  with  his  usual  patience,  though  he  was 
wearied  out  with  incessant  calls,  and  anxious  for 
rest,  and  then  replied  :  "  Some  of  our  Generals 
complain  that  I  impair  discipline  and  subordina- 
tion in  the  army,  by  my  pardons  and  respites,  but 
it  makes  me  rested,  after  a  day's  hard  vvork,if  I 
can  find  some  good  excuse  for  saving  a  man's  life, 
and  I  go  to  bed  happy  as  I  think  how  joyous  the 
tinning  of  my  name  will  make  him  and  his  family 
and  bis  friends."  And  with,  a  happy  smile  beam- 
ing over  that  care-furrowed  face,  he  signed  that 
name  that  saved  that  life. 

But  Abraham  Lincoln  was  not  only  a  good  and 
a  just  and  a  generous  and  a  humane  man.  I  could 
not  be  just  to  that  well-rounded  character  of  his 
without  adding  that  he  was  also  a  praying  nun. 
He  has  often  said  hat  his  reliance  in  the  gloomi- 
est hours  was  on  bis  God,  to  whom  he  appealed 
in  prayer,  although  he  had  never  become  a  pro- 
fessor of  religion.  To  a  clergyman  who  asked 
him  if  be  loved  his  Savior,  he  replied,  and  he  was 
too  truthful  for  us  to  doubt  tbe  declaration: 

"When  I  was  first  inaugurated  I  did  not  love 
Him;  when  Cod  t:  ok  my  son  IJwas  greatly  im- 
pressed, but  still  I  did  nntlovehim;  butwbenl 
stood  upon  the  battle-field  of  Gettysourg  I  gave 
my  heart  to  Christ,  and  I  can  now  say  I  do  love 
the  Savior." 

The  Bible  was  always  in  his  reception-room.  I 
have  doubted  the  report  tbat  he  read  an  hour  in  it 
eveiy  day,  for  he  oiten  came  direct  from  his  bed 
to  hie  reception-room,  so  anxious  was  he  to  ac- 
commodate members  who  had  important  business, 
and  it  wou'd  sometimes  be  two  or  three  hours  be- 
fore he  would  playfully  say  to  some  friend  whose 
turn  had  come,  "Won't  you  stay  here  till  I  get 
some  breakfast  f"  Bu the  must  have  read  the  Bi- 
ble considerably,  for  he  often  quoted  it.  One  day 
that  I  happened  to  come  in  he  said,  "  Mr.  —  has 
just  been  uere  attacking  one  of  my  Cabinet,  but  I 
stopppd  him  with  this  text,"  and  he  read  from  the 
Proverbs  a  text  I  had  never  heard  quoted  before, 
as  follows:  "Accuse  not  a  servant  to  hi  $  mas- 
ter." 

You  cannot  fail  to  have  noticed  the  solemn  and 
sometimes  almost  mournful  strain  that  pervades 
many  of  his  addresses.  When  he  left  Springfield 
in  1S61  to  assume  the  Presidency,  his  farewell 
words  were  as  follows: 

"  My  Fkiends  :  No  ore  not  in  my  position  can 
apnieciate  the  sadness  I  feel  at  this  parting.  To 
this  people  I  owe  all  that  I  am.  Here  I  have  lived 
more  thrn  a  quarter  of  a  century;  here  my  chil- 
dren were  born,  and  here  one  of  them  lies  buried. 
//(now  not  how  soon  I  shall  see  you  again.  A 
duty  devolves  upon  me  which  is,  perhaps,  greater 
than  that  which  has  devolved  upon  aDy  other  man 
since  the  days  of  Washington.  He  never  would 
have  succeeded  except  for  tbe  aid  of  Divine  Prov- 
idence, upon  which  he  at  a  1  times  relied.  I  feel 
that  I  cannot  succeed  without  the  same  D.vine  aid 
which  sustained  him,  and  on  the  same  Almighty 
Being  I  place  my  reliance  for  support ;  and  I  hope 
ycu,  my  friends,  will  all  pray  tbat  I  may  receive 
tbat  Divine  assistance,  without  which  I  cannot 
succeed,  but  with  which,  success  is  certain. 
Again  1  bid  you  all  an  affectionate  farewell." 

Before  that  murderous  blow  closed  his  eyes  in 
deatb,  that  "  success"  for  which  he  had  struggled 
was  assured— that  "duty"  devolved  upon  him  had 
been  perfoimed.  But  the  friends  to  whom,  with 
'  the  sadness  he  felt  at  parting,"  he  bade  this 
"  affectionate  farewell,"  can  only  look  at  the  life- 
less corpse,  now  slowly  borne  to  their  midst. 

When,  in  the  same  month,  he  raised  the  nation- 
al flag  over  Independence  Hall,  at  Philadelphia, 
he  said  to  the  assembled  tens  of  thousands :  "  It 
was  something  in  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence giving  liberty,  not  only  to  the  people  of  this 
country,  but  hope  to  the  world  for  all  coming 
time.  It  was  that  which  gave  promise  tbat  m  due 
trme  the  weightB  should  be  lifted  from  the  shoul- 
ders of  all  men,  and  that  all  should  have  an  equal 
chance.  *  *  *  Mow,  my  friends,  cau 
this  country  be  saved  upon  that  basis  1  If  it  can, 
I  will  consider  myself  one  of  the  happiest  men  in 
tbs  world  if  I  can  help  to  save  it.  But  if  this 
country  cannot  be  saved  without  giving  up  that 
principle,  I  was  about  to  say  that  I  would  rather 
be  assassinated  upon  the  spot  than  to  surrender  it. 
1  have  said  nothing  but  what  I  am  willing  to  live 
by,  and  if  it  be  the  pleasure  of  Almighty  God,  to 
die  by." 

He  seemed,  as  he  thus  spoke,  to  have  the  dark 
shadow  of  bis  violent  death  before  him.  But  even 
iu  its  presence  he  declared  tbat  he  would  rather 
be  assassinated  than  to  surrender  a  principle  ;  and 
that  while  he  was  willing  to  live  by  it,  yet,  if  it 
was  God's  pleasure,  be  was  equally  willing  to 
die  by  it.  *He  was  assassinated,  but  his  name  and 
principles  will  live  whi:e  history  exists  and  tbe 
Republic   endures. 


So,  too,  in  the  conclusion  of  his  first  inaugural 
he  appealed  ;n  the  language  of  entreaty  and  peace 
to  those  who  had  raised  their  mailed  hands  against 
the  life  of  their  father-land : 

"  You  can  have  no  conflict  without  beiw  your- 
selves the  aggressors,  ifou  have  no  oath  re- is- 
t-red  in  Heaven  to  destroy  the  Government,  while 
I  have  the  most  'solemn  one'  to  preserve,  pro  ect 
and  defend  it.  The  mystic  cord  of  memory, 
stretching  from  every  battle-field  and  patriot- 
grave  to  every  living  heart  and  hearthstone  all 
over  tnis  broad  landVwill  yet  swell  the  chorus  of 
the  Lnion,  when  again  touched,  as  surely  th»y 
will  be,  by  the  better  angels  of  our  nature  " 

In  the  luneral  exercises  in  the  East  Room,  on 
the  19th  of  April,  the  very  anniversary  of  the  day 
when  the  blood  of  murdered  Massachusetts  sol- 
diers stained  the  stones  of  the  city  of  Baltimore 
Tir  onrley  quoted  the   President's  solemn  repf' 


to  a  eoropaDy  of  clergymen  wiio  called  on  him  in 
o  e  of  the  darkest  hours  of  the  war,  when,  stand- 
ing where  his  lifeless  remains  then  rested,  he  re- 
plied to  them  in  tones  of  deep  emotion: 

"Gentlemen,  my  hope  of  success  in  this  great 
and  terrible  struggle  rests  on  that  immutable 
foundation,  the  justness  and  goodness  of  God. 
And  wh-n  events  are  very  threatening  and  oros- 
pc  ts  very  dark,  I  sti  1  hope  in  some  way,  which 
man  cannot  see,  all  will  be  well  in  the  end,  be- 
came our  cause  is  just  and  God  is  on  our  side," 

You  cannot  have  forgotten  this  impressive  in- 
vocation with  which  he  closed  his  Proclamation 
of  Emancipation: 

"  Ant,  upon  this  act,  sincerely  believed  to  be 
an  act  of  justice,  wananted  by  the  Constitution 
on  military  necessity,  I  invoke  the  considerate 
judgment  of  man  Una,  and  the  gracious  favor  of 
Almighty  God." 

The  soleu  n  words  of  bis  lastlnaugural  sound  in 
my  ears  to-day  as  I  heard  them  fall  from  his  lips 
on  the  steps  of  the  Capitol.  There  was  no  exulta- 
tion over  bis  own  success,  tbougb.be  was  the  first 
Northern  President  who  had  ever  been  re-elected. 
The  was  no  bitterness  against  the  men  who  had 
filled  our  land  with  new  made  graves,  and  who 
were  striving  to  stab  the  nation  to  its  death. 
There  was  no  confident  and  enthusiastic  predic- 
tion of  the  country's  triumph,  But,  with  almost 
the  solemn[utterancf  s  of  one  of  the  Hebrew  Proph- 
ets; as  if  he  felt  he  was  standing,  as  he  was,  on  the 
verge  of  tis  open  grave,  and  addressing  his  last 
ofhtal  words  to  his  countrymen,  with  his  lips 
touched  by  the  finder  of  Inspiration,  he  said  : 

"The  Almighty  has  his  own  purposes.  "Woe  un- 
to the  world  because  of  offence1",  for  it  must  needs 
be  tbat  offences  come ;  but  woe  to  that  man  by 
whom  tbe  offence  cometh."  If  we  shall  suppose 
that  American  slavery  is  one  of  those  offences, 
which  in  the  providence  of  God  must  needs  come, 
but  which  having  continued  through  His  appoint- 
ed time,  He  now  wills  to  remove,  and  that  he 
gives  to  bo'b  North  and  South  this  terrible  war 
as  the  woe  due  to  those  by  whom  the  offence 
came,  shall  we  discern  therein  any  departure  from 
those  divine  attributes  which  the  believers  in  a 
living  God  always  ascribe  to  Him  ?  Fondly  do  we 
hope,  fervently  do  we  pray,  that  tbat  mighty 
scourge  of  war  may  soon  pass  away.  Yet,  if  God 
will  that  it  continue  until  all  the  we?  1th  piled  by 
toe  bondman's  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  of  un- 
requited toil  shai  be  sunk,  and  nn'il  every  drop 
of  blood  drawn  with  tbe  lash  shall  be  paid  with 
another  drawn  with  the  sword,  as  was  said  three 
thou,  and  years  ago,'  so  still  it  must  be  said, 
'•'the  judgments  of  the  Lord  are  true  and  righ- 
teous altogether." 

With  malice  toward  none,  with  charity  for  all, 
with  firmness  in  ihe  right,  as  God  gives  ns  to  see 
the  right,  let  us  stiivc  on  to  finish  the  work  we 
are  in,  to  bind  up  the  nation's  wounds,  to  care  for 
him  who  shall  have  borne  the  battle  and  for  his 
widow  and  his  orphans,  to  do  all  which  may 
achieve  and  cheii^h  a  just  and  lasting  peace 
among  ourselves  and  with  all  nations." 

What  a  portraiture  of  his  own  character  he  un- 
consciously draws  in  this  closing  paragraph, 
"  Witb  malice  towards  none,  with  charity  for  all, 
with  firmness  in  the  right,  as  God  gives  us  to  see 
the  right."'  And  yet,  th<-y  slew  him. 

Bear  with  me  further  whi  e  I  quote  one  letter, 
when,  in  the  midst  of  the  exciting  canvass  of  last 
till,  in  which  he  was  so  deeply  interested,  during 
tbe  very  week  that  he  was  being  denounced  in 
this  city  as  scarcely  any  man  had  ever  been  de- 
nounced before,  he  shut  out  the  thoughts  of  these 
cruelly  unjust  aspersions  to  write  in  this  deeply 
impressive  strain  to  a  Philadelphia  lady,  then 
resident  in  England : 

"Executive  Mansion,        I 
Washington,  Sept.  6, 1864.  | 
Eliza  B.  Gurney :  My  Esteemed  Friend: 

I  have  never  forgotten,  probably  never  sball 
forget,  the  very  impressive  occasion,  when  your- 
self and  friends  visited  me  on  a  Sabbath  forenoon, 
two  years  ago,  nor  has  your  kind  letter,  written 
neaily  a  year  later,  ever  been  forgotten. 

In  all  it  has  been  your  purpose  to  strengthen 
my  reliance  on  God.  lam  much  indebted  to  the 
good  chrn-rian  people  of  the  country  for  their  con- 
stant prayers  and  consolations,  and  to  no  one  of 
tbeni  more  than  yourself.  The  purposts  of  the 
Almighty  are  perfect  and  must  prevail,  though 
we  erring  mortals  may  fail  to  perceive  them  in  ad- 
vance. 

We  hoped  for  a  happy  termination  of  this  terri- 
ble war  long  before  this,  but  God  Knows  best,  and 
has  ruled  otherwise.  We  shall  acknowledge  His 
wisdom  and  our  own  errors  therein.  Meanwhile 
we  must  worK  earnestly  in  the  best  light  He  gives 
us,  trusting  that  so  working  still  conduces  to  the 
great  end  He  ordains.  Snrely  he  intends  some 
great  good  to  follow  this  mighty  convulsion, 
which  no  mortal  could  stay.  Your  people— the 
Friends— have  had  and  are  having  very  great  trial 
on  principles  and  faith.  Opposed  lo  both  war  and 
oppression,  they  can  only  practically  oppose  op- 


prtssion  oy  war.  in  this  hard  dilemmasome  have 
chosen  one  horn  and  some  the  other.  For  those 
appea  ing  to  me  on  conscientions  grounds,  1  have 
done,  and  shall  do  the  best  I  can  in  my  own  con- 
science, and  my  oath  to  the  law.  That  you  be- 
lieve this  I  doubt  not,  and  believing  it,  I  shall 
still  receive,  for  out  country  and  myself,  your 
eartest  prayers  to  our  Father  in  Heaven. 

Your  sincere  friend,  A.  Lincoln." 

Nor  should  I  forget  to  mention  here  that  the 
last  act  of  Congress  ever  signed  by  him,  was  one 
requiring  that  the  motto,  in  which,  he  sincerely 
believed,  "In  God  we  trust,"  should  hereafter  be 
inscribed  upon  all  our  jaatiosal  ooin.  ?"*  April 
cnT?e  it  !"t,  wltn  a*l  its  glorious  resurrection  of 
spring— that  spring  whicb  he  was  not  to  see  ri- 
pening into  summer.  The  last  sands  in  the  hour- 
glass of  his  life  were  falling.  His  last  moment 
drew  nigh,  for  his  banded  assassins,  foiled  in  an 
attempt  to  poison  him  last  year,  (a  plot  only  dis- 
covered since  detectives  have  been  tracking  the 
mysteries  Ot  his  death)  had  resolved  this  time  on 
striding  a  surer  blow.  Yictory  after  victory 
crowned  our  national  armies.  An  hundred  cap- 
tured rebel  banners  filled  the  war  department. 
Scores  of  thousands  of  rebel  soldiers  had  sur- 
rendered, atd,  all  over  the  repub- 
lic, the  joyous  acclaim  of  millions 
balled  the  promised  land  of  Peace.  But  our  be- 
loved leadtr  was  to  enter  another  land  of  re«t. 
Thank  Heaven,  though  wicked  men  may  kill  the' 
body,  they  cannot  kill  the  immortal  soul.  And 
if  tie  spirits  of  the  good  men  who  have  left  us 
are  permitted  to  look  back  on  the  land  they  loved 
in  life,  it  is  not  presumptions  to  believe  that 
Washington  and  Lincoln,  from  the  shining  courts 
al>ove,  look  down  to-day  with  paternal  interest  on 
the  nation,  which,  under  Providence,  the  one  had 
founded  and  the  other  saved,  and  which  will  en- 
twine their  names  together  in  hallowed  recollec- 
tion forever. 

But,  in  his  last  hours,  all  the  e  affectionate  traits 
oi  character  which  I  have  so  inadequately  deline- 
ated, shone  out  in  more  than  wonted  brilliancy 
How  his  kindly  heart  must  have  throbbed  with 
joy,  as  on  the  very  day  before  his  death,  he  glad- 
dened so  many  tens  of  thousaeds  of  anxious 
minds  by  ordering  the  abandonment  of  ihe  im- 
pending, but  now  not  needed  draft.  With  what 
generous  magnanimity  he  authorized  our  heroic 
Lieutenant  General  to  proffer  terms  unparalleled 
in  their  liberality,  to  the  Aruoy  of  Virginia,  so 
long  the  bulwark  of  rebellion.  And  the  very 
last  official  act  of  his  life  was,  when  learn- 
ing by  telegraph  U  at  very  Friday  afternoon, 
that  two  of  the  leaders  and  concoctors  of  the  re- 
bellion were  expected  to  arrive  disguised,  in  a 
lew  hours,  at  one  of  our  ports,  to  "escape  to 
JAurope,  he  instructed  our  officers  not  to  arrest 
tnem,  but  let  them  flee  the  country.  He  did  not 
wish .  their  blood,  but  their  associates  thirsted 
lor  bis,and  m  a  few  short  hours  afler  tDis  message 
of  mercy  to  save  their  friends  from  death  sped  on 
the  wings  olTightning,  with  wicked  hands  they 
slew  him.  No  last  words  of  affection  to  weeping 
Wife  and  children  did  they  allow  him.  No  mo- 
ment's space  for  prayer  to  God.  But  in  order  that 
consciousness  might  end  with  the  instant.the  pis- 
tol was  held  close  to  the  skull,  that  fie  bullet 
might  be  buried  in  his  brain.  Thus  1'ved  and 
thus  died  our  murdered  President.  But,  as  the 
ruffian  shot  down  the  pilot  at  our  helm,  just  as 
the  Ship  of  State,  after  all  its  stormy  seas,  was 
sailing  prosperously  into  port ;  another,  whose 
•life,  like  that  of  Seward  and  Stanton,  had  been 
marked  for  that  very  night  of  horrors,  but  who 
bad  been  saved,  sprang  to  the  rudder,  and  the  no- 
ble ship  holds  on  her  course,  without  a  flutter  in 
her  canvass  or  a  strain  upon  her  keel, 
Andrew  Johnson,  to  whom  the  public 
confidence  was  so  quickly  and  worthily 
transferred,  is  cast  in  a  sterner  mould  than  him 
whose  place  he  fills.  He  has  warred  on 
traitors  in  his  monntam  home  as  they  have  warred 
en  him;  and  he  insisis,  with  this  crowning  in- 
famy filling  up  their  cup  of  wickedness,  that 
treason  should  be  made  odious,  and  that  mercy  to 
the  leaders  who  engendered  it  is  cruelty  to  the 
nation. 

The  text  of  Holy  Writ,  which  he  believes  In  for 
thfm,  ism  the  26th  verse  of  the  7th  chapter  of 
Ezr?,  "Let  judgment  be  executed  speedily  upon 
him,  whether  It  be  unto  death,  or  to  banishment, 
or  to  confiscation  of  goods,  or  to  imprisonment*" 
ard  to  this  do  not  all  loyal  hearts  respond  Amen. 
And  ttus,  though  thePresideut  is  slain,  the  na- 
tion lives.  The  statesman,  who  has  so  successfully 
concucted  our  foreign  correspondence,  as  to  save 
us  from  tlreftened  and  endsngering  complica- 
tions and  difficulties  abroad,  and  who,  with  the 
President,  leaned  ever  to  mercy's  side,  so  brutally 
bowie  knifed  as  he  lay  helpless  on  his  bed  of  an- 
guish, is  bappily  to  be  spared  us ;  and  the  con- 
spiracy which  intended  a  Woody  harvest  of  six 
patriots'  lives,  reaped,  with  its  murderous  sickl° 
but  one.  ' 

But  that  one— how  dear  to  all  our  hearts— how 
priceless  m  its  worth,  how  transparent  and  spot- 
less its  purity  of  character.  In  the  fiery  trial 
to  which  the  nation  has  been  aubiected. 
S\*ha!e  ->8lv,l?  of  the  bravest  and  the  best 
of  Ihe  land.  The  South  is  billowed  with  the 
graves  where  sleep  the  patriot  martyrs  of  consti- 
tutional liberty  till  the  resurrection  morn.  The 
vacantchair  at  the  table  of  thousands  upon  thou- 
sands tells  of  those  who,  inspired  by  the  sab- 
Incest  spirit  of  sell-sacrifice,  have  died  that  trie 
Republic  might  survive.  Golden  and  living  treas- 
ures have  been  heaped  up,  upou  our  country's 
altar.  But,  after  all  these  costly  sacrifices  had 
been  offered,  and  the  end  seemed  almost  at  hand 
a  costlier  sacrifice  had  to  be  made;  and  from  th. 
highest  place  in  all  the  land  the  victim  came 
slaughtered  at  the  moment  oi  victory,  the  blow 
was  too  late  to  rob  him  of  the  grand  place  he  has 
won  for  himself  in  history. 


We  know  him  wow.    All  narrow  jealousies 
Are  silent.    And  we  see  him  as  he  moved, 
How  modest,  kindly,  all  compassionate,  wise, 
With  what  sublime  repression  of  himself, 
And  in  what  limits  and  how  tenderly. 
Whose  glory  was  redressing  human  wrongs ; 
Not  making  his  high  place  the  lawless  perch 
Of  winged  ambitions,  nor  a  vantage  ground 
Of  pleasure.    But,  through  all  this  tract  of  years, 
Wearing  the  white  flower  of  a  blameless  life. 
Murdered,  coffined,  buried,  he  will  live  with 
those  few  immortal  names  who  were  not  born  to 
die;   lire,  as  the   Faiher  of  the  Faithful  in  the 
times  thattried  men's  souls;  live  in  the  grateful 
hearts  of  the  dark-browed  race  he  lifted  from  un- 
der the  heel  oi  the  oppressor  to  the  dignity  of 
ireedom  and  of  manhood ;   live  in  every  bereaved 
circle  which  has  given  father,  husband,  sou  or 
frit  nd  to  die,  as  he  did,  for  his  country  j  live,  with 
the  glorious  company  of  martyrs  to  liberty,  jus- 
tice and  humanity,  that  trio  of  Heaven-born  prin- 
ciples ;  live,  in  the  love  of  all  beneath  the  circuit 
of  the  eun,  who    loathe    tyranny,   slavery  and 
wrcng.    And,  leaving  behind  him  a  record  that 
shows  how  honesty  and  principle  lifted  him,  self- 
made  as  he  was,  from  the  humblest  ranks  of  the 
people  to  the  noblest  station  on  the  globe,  end  a 
name  ihat  shall  brighten  under  the  eye  of  poster- 
ity 2  8  the  ages  roll  by, 

•'From  the  top  of  Fame's  ladder  he  stepped  to 
the  sky.  ' 
Notwithstanding  the  request  of  the  speaker  that 
the  audience  would  not  applaud, '  it  was  impos- 
sible to  restrain  them,  and  Mr.  Colfax  was  repeat- 
edly interrupted. 

THE  LINCOLN  INSTITUTE, 

Hon.  J.  Y.  Scammon  was  introduced  and  si 
roitted  the  following  plan  for  a  monument 
Abraham  Lincoln  in  Chicago : 

Abraham  Lincoln,  our  martvred  President,  ha1, 
ing  been  first  presented  to  the  American  peopl> 
as  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency  in  this  city,  and 
behaving  intended  to  make  it  his  future  home 
ween  he  should  retire  from  office  at  the  end  of  his 
second  term ;  .  and  it  oeing  ihe  -  place  pre- 
pared by  Mrs.  Lincoln  and  their  son,  Cap- 
tain Robert  Lincoln,  ,as  their  future 
residence,  it  seems  fit  and  appropriate  that  there 
should  be  erected  in  this  city  a  monument  to  his 
memoiy,  which  should  in  its  character  be  embla- 
matical  and  representative  of  the  man  and  of  the 
great  use  rendered  by  his  administration  to  the 
country. 

In  considering  what  kind  Of  a  monument 
would  most  worthily  represent  him,  and 
at  the  same  time  reflect  the  greatest  good  to 
the  community,  it  has  been  thought  that  nothing 
would  be  more  appropriate  than  the  erectior 
this  city  of  an  edifice  to  be  called  The  Linc 
Institute,  which  should  in  some  of  its  featui 
resemble  ihe  Cooper  Union  and  Bible  House  in 
New  York  city,  and  which  should  contain,  like 
the  Cooper  building,  a  hall  or  public  room  suffi- 
ciently capacious  to  accomodate  national  conven- 
tions and  the  largest  assemblages  which  can  be 
addressed  by  one  human  voice,  and  an  Emancipa- 
tion Ball  in  wbich  should  be  placed  a 
statue  of  the  late  President,  and  other 
statuesj  end  portraits  of  patriots 
who  have  distinguished  themselves  in  this  treat 
battle  for  Freedom  and  the  Union,  and  trophies 
and  relics  commemorative  of  the  prowess  of  our 
arms  and  of  the  great  and  signal  triumph  vouch 
safed  to  our  country  and  its  fiee  institutions  b 
the  Divine  Providence. 

Provision  should  also  be  made  in  it  for  the  a 
commodation  of  the   Young   Men's    Associati'- 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  the  Bible  " 
e'ety.  Art  Gallery,  a  School  of  Art  and  Bests 
Free  Libiary,  and  other  associations  of  a  pv 
and  benevolent  character. 

Such  an  institution  would  by  its  usefulness, 
convenience  and  attractiveness  become  a  common 
center  of  resort ;  and  while  by  the  grandeur  of  its 
proportions  and  architectural  beauties  of  its  de- 
sign, it  would  challenge  the  admiration  of  the  eye 
by  its  elevating  and  ennobling  chaarcter,  and  its 
accessibility  to  all  would  be  a  fit  representative  of 
the  Patitot  Martyr,  and  awaken  and  perpetuate 
the  noblest  sentiments  in  the  human  heart  This 
proposition  is  not  made  without  considering  th 


magnitude  of  the  undertaking;  but  regarding 
Chicago  as  a  great  central  city  of  the  Union,  it  U 
believed  thatits  accomplishmentis  not  beyond  our 
reach. 

It  is  proposed  to  create  a  Board  of  Trustee*  to 
conslf-t  of  twenty-one  persons,  who  shall  hold  and 
manage  the  properly,  and  whos?  term  of  office 
shall  be  similar  to  that  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
ol  the  Chiiago  Acidemy  of  Science,  and  that  the 
funds  sball  be  rai.sed  by  subscriolons  to  the  cipi- 
talstockol  the  "Lincoln  Institute."  Avery^on- 
siderable  income  wou'd  be  derived  from  the  rents 
of  the  building,  while  the  public  accommodations 
would  be  provided  for  in  such  manner  as  should 
be  satisfactory  to  the  community. 
resolution. 

Hon.  Wn,  Bross  then  mnved  the  adoption  of 
the  following,  which   motion  was   unanimously 

"lat  this  meeting   approve   of  the 
p  ,s  been   presented,  to  esUblish  in 

th  ileago  a  Monumental  Institution  to 

be  .3  Lincoln  Institute,  and  that  the 

fo/wo  lined  geutlemen  be  requested  to  act  ad 

a  co  ,  with  full  power  to  carry  tue  same 

into  ind  that  said  committee  constitute  the 

Boai  ustees  or  such  institution  ad  interim, 

with  y  /to  select  and  name  the  other  Trus- 
tees, onu  to  fill  any  vacancies  which  may  occur 
in  th<Hr  number,  viz. :  George  M.  Kimbark,  H. 
M.  Shepsrd,  Henry  W,  Fuller,  John  V.  Firwell, 
Thomas  B.  Bryan,  J.  Young  Scammon,  Chauncey 
T.  Bowen,  Wm.  E.  Doggett,  T.  W.  Baxter,  Ezta 
B.  McCagg.  T.  M.  Avery,  Gilbert  Hubbard,  Sam- 
uel Hoard  and  John  L.  Hancock. 

C,  C.  McCabe  then  sang  the  "  Battle  Hymn  of 
tbe  Republic,"  the  entire  audience  joining  in  the 
chorus.  Its  effect  was  electrical.  The  benedic- 
tion was  pronounced  by  Rev.  W.  W.  Patterson, 
D,  D,.  »"d  the  audience  dismissed. 
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